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CHAPTER XIX. 


Dee » 

Pri gcd 8 first and natural impulse on partin 
hes = ae to return to Falcon’s Eyrie. 
e recalled more a eee eer ot 
tang oh ty hn as 
— cute prot an home, he besten, 
, eaching the river road, t i : 
the left, and went straight to Dr. » turnec to 
where we knew a cup of coffee, “ and ceare : 
asked, would easily be obtained, and ie % 

n, and in trying to determi 

future course. Perhaps, t rmine his 
should ask the ighinet se ait ‘Ment sod oe 
ceptor, though he dreaded to begin u ie 
“Ta with any living person. pon the 

“ What ails the boy, now? I’ . 
don’t take to physic kindly,” win ge : 
doctor, noting from under his gray pooh ec 
student’s haggard, down-cast face, and te ve 
attitude. ’ istless 
Tipe gaze at last forced Percy to raise 
look me mal mp ~ friendly, searching 
heart, pat pony Re a impelled to open his | her feet, his great yellow orbs raised mehiin 

: indeed to see you 80 ill,” said the kind, clear 
voice of the young gentleman, as he advanced to 
the bedside. 

The physician gently placed his finger upon 
the left wrist of the sick woman, her right hand 
being buried among the bed clothes, but Peggy 
impatiently threw it off. 

«Taint no use trying to doctor me,” said she. 
« J know all about it, better’n you can tell me. 
She told me two nights ago, the time was Up, 
and I must give her boy his own, ’fore I went— 
me and Brim. Brimmy’ll go, %00, wont you, 
dear ?” 

The cat, recognizing his name, nestled closer 
upon the feet of his mistress, and purred louder 
than ever, making in the air of the still room, & 
wildly melodious accompaniment, to the faint 
words, interruptedly muttered by the wierd voice 


















when a knock at the study door interrupted him. 
The applicant proved to be a village lad, who, 
with much tedious circumlocution, at “last re- 
vealed his errand, which amounted to this: that 
he, Nahum Bigelow, had been during the pre- 
vioug afternoon picking barberries upon “the 
hills nigh Hilfoot.” That he had*been startled 
by the sudden appearance of a man, who proved 
to be Zimri Waterman, that said Zimri looked 
scared, and said he was going away “to seek his 
fortin’,” that he had told the lad that “ his gran- 
ny” had been “took awfal bad in the night,” 
and he, Nathan, must go straight over to River- 
side, and send Dr. Althorpe to see her, for ‘* she 
give out that she want a going to live much lon- 
ger, and must see him, and Mr. Crowninshield— 
the light complected one—afore she died.” 
“And why didn’t you come and tell me this 
last night, you young villain?” asked the doc- of the dying woman. 
tor, frowning fearfully. “Zim’s gone—rua off,” said she. “ He was 
“ Ma’am ’ouldn’t lemme £0 till I’d_ picked mad—orful mad, when he couldn’t find the 
over my barb’ries, and then I’d to milk, and do | gal. Kicked Brim, "cause he sot on the cellar 
up my chores, and then ’twor bedtime Sides, | door, to keep him off. Then I was mad—told 
I didn’t know as you'd keer fer ole Peg, ef she him I'd tell all I know’d—told him Td ha’ant 
wor a dyin’,” whimpered the lad. him, and Brim should ha’ant him—then he got 
“ Where’s my scalpel—I’m going to take off | sca’art and cried, Zim cried—Zim’s a fool. Then 
his lett ear, Mr. Crowninshield, directly. Shall I told him to go for the doctor, and the young 
want you to hold his head. Oho, he’s gone, is | man—her son, and he went. And we haint seen 
he? Little villain! Well, Percy, I think you’d | him sence. Zim went—but she didn’t go. She 
better come with me and see the old creatare. staid ‘long of us. She’s staying now—she wont 
Shouldn’t wonder if she did die this time. She’s | never g° agin, till we go too. We're a going— 
had the horrors this five years, and I thought | Brimmy and me’s a going, but we'll right him | 
1 | first. Keep off, don’t you come a-near me agin 


last year she’d never live the summer out. 
have my suspicions that she knows more than | with your cold white face—keep off, I tell you— 
if ye skeer me SO, how’m I goin’ to tell ’em what 


any one else about certain family secrets, at 
I telled ye L would ie 


which your father in his last days vaguely hinted 

to me. 1’m in hopes there’s something going Crouching and trembling, the poor old creature 
to turn up to your advantage, my boy. But we presented such a picture of terror, that the young 
i man involuntarily glanced behind him at the 
corner to which Peg’s skinny finger persistently 
pointed, halfexpecting to behold there some 
shape of horror, while Brimstone, purring no 
longer, erected his yellow fur, crept closer to his 
mistress’s side, and uttered a long-drawn, angry 

| mi-a-u! 
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wont say anything more till we’ve seen Peg. 
You'd better not even finish that sentence you 
began, jast as our acute friend Nahum appeared. 
Put up your books, my boy, and get on your 
coat, while I tell Franz to harness up.” 

The doctor’s horse was & good one, and in 
less than an hour, from Nahum’s appearance in 
the study, the physician and his pupil dismount- 
ed at the door of the mountain cabin. 





[sEE ENGRAVING.] 





Only the cool headed old doctor escaped the 
infectious taint of fear. 

“ What does she want of you, 
he, impressively. 

“Ttell’d ye I would, 
rs bending her body to see past 


Waiting 


ouly to secure the animal, the two gentlemen 


: bs | 
unceremoniously ushed open the door and Peggy?” asked 
J P , gey 


entered. * 

Upon the bed, nearly in the same attitude in 
which Louisa Lushington had left her, crouched | 
the oll woman; although from the disordered 
state of the coverings, she appeared to have | 
been lying in the bed, during some part of the 


and I'm agoing to,” 


continued Peg 
“Y'm agoin’ 
Stan’ still 


the doctor into the distant corner. 
to soon’s you stop & comin’ at me. 
here you alluz be 


’t right.” 
} 


where you be—w day an’ night, 


interval. and hark if I don’t tell 
«She's going,” muttered the doctor to Percy, 
strength, the old nurse thea began, and in brief, 


as he ontemplated the pinched, cadaverous face | 


of the old crone, and listened to her rattling, irre- disjointed phrases repeated to her breathless 
ular breathing. | auditors the same story which 
“ Well, Peggy,” 


I've come to see you. 


made known to Roland. But after mentioning 
the picture and letter she had teken from the 
neck of the infant en she 


| paused, and seemed to struggle with herself for 


said he, soothingly, “you 
see I'm afraid you're | 
pretty bad again, with the old trouble. You 
know, Peggy, I warned you—” 

“Has he come—the handsome young man 


trusted to her charge, 





+ | resolu ton to continue. A glance at the dim 


corner behind the doctor seemed to decide her. 
saw anything, were fixed | “ We're 
\ tered she—“ and they wont be no use to us— 


asked the woman, without raising her bleared 


eves, which if they still goin’—me and Brias’s a goin’,”” mut- 


on those of Brimstone, who crouched purring at 





wont speak 
ere block 0” wood that 
chimbly corner. 
pry up that big stone it was sot on. 
it’s cruel hard to you 
secret hidin’-place—that no 
but you and me. 
we've got out’n our bed, an’ gone to look if all 
was safe under that ere stone, 
that young man & pryin 
I sot on so many years, 
now he’s got it up- 
hard to bear, aint it Ii 


Percy, looking with 
cavity he had uncovered. 


feebly, while the cat standing erect, 
back, and snarled and spit at the intruder into 


long, and sot more 


| pausing & moment to rally her fast failing \ 


she had already 


PERCY’ 
¥’8 LAST VISIT TO OLD PEGGY. 


now. Young man, go you to that 
I alluz sot on in the 


never Dothereu uo wee ===" 
we, wise cat—we doesn’t even know where we’s 






ss Roland's and Maud’s!” said l’ercy, hoarsely 
Roland’s—and—Maud's! Yes yoo! ose 
it all now. Theodora Mortimer, signed to this 
a in fall. Hear it—it’s proot positive.” 
Prcnahg Althorpe read aloud, the original 
, acopy of which Peggy ha 
to Roland some weeks before. deo 
te There = have it, clear as daylight, poor 
y, poor fellow. Don’t take i ‘ 
ys it to heart bad 
can’t be helped—bad business—very bad No 
opinion of such affairs. Judge had a wife ne 
wite, good wife—why di ; 
y did he need to ¢ i 
go buntin 
m4 = Theodora Mortimers, and making sae 
‘or his children before they were born ' Clear 
se! ge ie opinion of such things.” 
‘Do you remember my father's wil 
; t ) u yill—wh 
= about Theodora Mortimer?” asked Per ~ 
urriedly, interrupti ihe no 
aa pting the old man’s angry mut- 
“ Your father’s will ? 


0 . . 
again. ,» yes, yes, there it is 


ig abe how the name for the minute, 
\ remember now. But why did he wa 
you against her? She's old enough to be y i. 
cae bes is Roland's mother.” ian 
is peice — was Theodora Mortimer, ti!l 
a eee a Mr. Merriton,” groaned 
mbna e ing is face in both his hands, as if 
. od hg see the effect of his own words. 

Pt ne . name Theo good God, what 
pact vs “an Dr. Althorpe, turning as pale 
et for earn leary! upon the edge of 
closer and closer ah pe ocean 
_ ao that passed before their ning oa 
eine aor pees was letting her daughter 
pr ll the doctor, indignantly, after 
“bq stil. 2q. te! sonoma tam mae 
couldn’t,” suggested the young prey 








goin’ now, ’cept that we’s goin’ long o’ her. The 
young gentleman’s & Christian, Brim, so he 
knows 0’ course. Ax him, cat, where you an’ 
Peg’s a-going iia 

“None of us know that, poor Peggy,” said 
Percy, finding that the crone, with something of 
her old malice playing about her mouth waited 
for a reply. 

«Then what’s the good ’ bein’ a Christian, 28 
you calls it, young man?” asked she, sharply, 
put after a pause, which Percy did not feel in- 
clined to break, she continued, more feebly : 

« What I want is, that we and Brim, and that 
ere box shall all be kivered up in the groun’ to- 
gether—me, and Brim—and that ere box, with 
all that’s in it—all them pooty shiny gold eagles, 
that we've ben this six-an’-twenty years & gettin’ 
together. ’Fore he was born, Brimmy, we be- 

un. Will you do it, young man?” 
have it so—we’ve got to mind, poor boy, cause «J will do it, Peguy—at least, I will see that 
time’s up, and we're a going, you and me, Brim. | the box and coin are buried with you—but the 
Lay down, wise cat, lay on poor Peg’s cold feet, | cat is not dead, or likely to be.” 
they’re cold as the fingers she laid on my face | « Brim’s goin’ long o’ me,” said Peggy, quiet- 
last night to wake me Up. Lay.” one stiff hand from her box to the 

The cat obediently resume! his former posi- « Brim 


Move it off the hearth. Now 
O, Brim, 
an’ me, to tell of our 
one ever know’d 
many’s the night 












O, Brim, 


and now look at 
on it up! The stone 
jest to keep it down, and 
boy, it’s awful 


O, Brimmy, 


«“There’s a box under here—a tin box,” said 
some curiosity into the 


“Fetch it here, young man,” said Peggy, 
arched his 


the secrets of his mistress—and himself. 
“No, no, Brimmy, raint no use—she will 


ly, moving 
cat’s head, and feebly smoothing it. 


tion, but watched the guests with angry, lurid wouldn’t stay, not if he might have all that’s in 
eyes, and an occasional spitef 4 his3. the box, he wouldn’t, would you, Brimmy?” 
With slow numb fingers, Pegey opened the The cat turned his great eyes from the fzce of | 


Dr. Althorpe to that of his mistress, and while 
half full of golden coin, and Peggy with- | theif angry glare softened to a look of sleepy | 
drawing for the first time her right hand from | satisfaction, he rubbed his side gently against ber 
beneath the bed-clothes, slowly opened it, and | hand, and purred a few staves of his melodious 
showed a gold eagle, hidden in the palm. | accompaniment, then returned instantaneously 
“ She give it to us—the harnsome gal that the | to his former position of suspicious watcbful- 
dark, young man sent up here fer Zim to keep | ness. 
fer him. She give it to us, Brim, to let her go; | “The country folks say, Brimstone is the old | 
Lor’ we didn’t want her, did we. We was glad witch’s familiar, and I’m half of their mind,” | 
to be rid of her, but we took her money, Brim: | whispered the doctor to Percy, 
he—we took her money—'cause one | turned to watch Peggy, who had again began to 
more’s a good thing—and we haint ben able to | 
git to the box to put it long o’ the others, not till | 
’a let the young man 


hasp, and lifted the lid of her treasure chest. It 
was 


and then both | 
my—he, | 
fumble in her treasure box. | 
«“ There—there it is, young 
corner—l've give it up— 

boy. Now | 


I was good to you, and him.” 


man, I give it to 
you—see—you in the 


now—mayhap we couldn't 
I'v. done all I can do, to right you, 


tech the box arter all, on’y we wanted to put it | 
long ’o the others—and now it’s in, and, , 
Brim, we sha’n’t never put no more on ’em in— 
no we sha’n’t, old Brim—’cause we’s sent fer 
and we’s got to go—you and me—and we can’t | 


be good to me, #5 
While speaking, Peggy had drawn from under 
the coin a handsome locket, attached to & gold 


chain. From between the edges of the locket 


never, never put one more to them we've kep 80 protruded the corner of & folded paper, yellow 


store by, than we have by | and crumpled with age and contact with the 


anythin’ else, thout it wor each other.” coin. Theyoung man unclasped the case, stared 


The poor old crone stopped, 
during any part of her recital, 


more overcome | an instant at the lovely face smiling archly up at 


than she had been him from the ivory—gianced at the other half of 


and dragging the cat toward her, buried her face | the locket where was coiled a thick curl of brown 
hair, and above it a monogram in gold thread of 


T. M —and then thrusting it blindly 


for a moment in his fur. Then pressing him 


close to her side, she put both withered hands | the letters 


the box of gold, which she had covered, | into the hands of the old doctor, while his face 


dimly at Percy, said, solemnly : 


upon 


and looking turned ghastly white, the strong man staggered 





« Young man, me and Brim is doin’ more fer | to a seat, and sank down trembling and weak as 
you, than ;oar father of your mother did. We're | the veriest infant. 
a givin’ your ‘hes, an’ the home you was born “Why, Pere y! Why, lad! What ails the 





Now, 
to pay us. 


be?” 


in, a’ the yal you love there’s jest one boy ?” cried Dr Althorpe, staring in amazement 


thing you can do fer us Will you do | from the pictare to his young friend, and back to 


it, whatsomever it may the picture. « What is there in this—stop—why 





“J will do it, Peggy, 8° help me God, if itis | how it looks like Maud Merriton—the very 
such service 88 gentleman and a Christian may = image-~* an it be that this unhappy woman, this 
render to & fellow-mortal,” said Percy, earnestly Mrs. Merriton, # Koland’s mother!” 


told her—she’d be his wife. 


| still. 


“She's gone,” said the doctor, softly. “ Vi 
remove the cat, an 1 then leave her till 1 can send 
| some women—what ! why, how is this! The 


“Come along home and see her. She's got 
to speak now, strength or no strength,” said the 
doctor, savagely, as he rose and snatched his hat, 
« J’m not going to see & fine young fellow like 
you, and @ splendid girl like Maud, break their 
hearts without saying & word, just to save @ 
woman’s nerves. She was strong enough or 
weak enough to get you all into the scrape— 
now let her get you out—if it cam be done. 
Come along !” 

“But this poor creature 1” suggested the 
kindly Percy, pointing to Peggy, who had now 
sunk down upon the bed, and with her cat and 
her money-box gathered close to her bosom, lay 
evidently gasping away her feeble remnant of 
life. The doctor bent over her. 

« Yes, she’s going now. We'll wait,” said he, 

softly. 
‘The old woman stirred, and opening her eyes, 
fixed them upon the distant corner for a moment, 
then turned them fondly upon the cat, where 
they remained until they were glazed in death. 

“She's gone, Brim,” muttered she, feebly. 
« Gone ahead—waiting for us outside—she wont 
leave us long—we'll find her 
she'll never leave us any more—she'll be com- 
pany, in the dark, Brimmy. It’s very dark, aod 
Can you see, dear + Youcan see when 
Peg can’t Going now, all going together—you 
—and Peg—and she—and the box—where’s the 











soon—and thea 


cold. 


box—O, here. Peg was pretty then—when she 
lived with—the old squire—pretty and didn’t 
The squire, he 
Well, well, the 
O, Brim, 


wise cat, dear cat—see, she’s come back to look 


know—how wicked men are. 
worms have eat him. They'll eat us. 
Come, Brim, going—now.” 


The feebler 
Then ail was 


for us. 
The feeble moaning 
breath lasted a moment longer. 


ceased. 


cat's gone tvo * 


Jrimstone and Peggy lay dead 


It was truc. 

together. 
—_—— 
CHAPTER XX. 

Aw honr later, the two gentlemen entered the 
mansion of Falcon’s Kyrie In the hall they 
were met by Xerxes 

« You's welcome home, Mas’r Perey,” said the 
« We's 


De young lady, 


delight d negro heen moa’ sanart def 


"bout you she ben in an’ out, 


times dan ole nig knows how to 


in an’ out, more 
count. Specs I'd better go call her now.” 

« Wait til you're ordered, before you do acy 
thing of the sort,” said his young master, sterniy, 


“1 shall go 
Idon't wish 


adding, as he turned to the doctor, 


to my room tl | you send for me 





to see any one till this ie over = 


“Very well,” returned the doctor, briefly, 


direction of Mre Merriton’s bed- 







walking in the 
room, while the youd gentiemsan ran quichly 





up the stairs 
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A BRACE OF MISTAKES. 


stevery case of assault and battery that 
‘tunate a termination as that uf —— 
—, which came off on the curbstone a 
since, and was very near being mode 
ct of a protracted lawsuit. Wathin the 
months an old mouser whose phy sivz- 
+ been for many years familiar in public 
nd especially at the theatres, where he 
{ known that the doorkeepers mistake 
in editor and pass him in free, fell des- 
in love with a sparkling eye and hanl- 
ist at Marguire’s. By perseverance our 
r soon became acquainted with the object 
iden flame, who was the daughter of a 
wn politician, then absent at Sacramento 
olitician being especially famous tor his 
qualities, and for his high Southern no- 
tamily honor. 
uple of months having passed, during 
1@ major had become a coustant Visitur, 
it having only riveted more firmly the 
1 which he was held, that advemurous 
vegan to consider in What mnmanuer i¢ wats 
open his batteries, with a view 10 making 
rimpression upon his enchantress. bis 
sring was a bouquet, but not being posied 
inguage of flowers, he got the thing ail 
‘o start with, and instead of a symbolical 
illof explanations of his passion, he man- 
‘y careless selection to present the lady 
floral offering conveying sentiments any- 
‘ut complimentary to the recipient. Me 
ied the literary line, and sent her a hand- 
wund volume, which proved on inspection 
ne of Peter Parley’s familiar stories tor 
n, aad the major somehow or other sad- 
mself after that with the name of ** Peter.” 
veis biind, and in this case the victim fully 
\ out the adage. At last he resolved upon 
rous assault, such as no citadel could with- 
and accordingly proceeding to a bird fan- 
he there selected a costly sungster, which 
ily labelled and caused to be conveyed 
a hote to the residence of bis adored. At 
ime time the major observed a naturalist 
ppeared to be as much interested in the 
of ornithology as himselt, but he gave the 
‘tno attention, little thinking to what re- 
the rencontre would lead, until subsequent 
» brought the matter rather forcibly to 


e same evening the major dressed himself 
. best; he was “ gorgeously arrayed ” in the 
est and newest of Parisian clothing, and 
, perambulating casket of rare perfumes and 
etics. His glass told him he was irresisti- 
nd so he was—for a good, hearty laugh. — 
.¢ major rang the bell and was invited in. 
ound his charmer alone in the parlor, but 
somewhat chilled with his receptioa. He 
resolved, however, upon breaking the ice, 
accordingly began his important disclosure 
ice, Without even the customary allusion to 
weather. 
/ithout opening her lips the lady retreated to 
ir apartment, from which she soon emerged 
ring a cage, over which was hastily thrown a 
dkerchief. The major’s heart thrubbed con- 
ively in his bosom. It was the critical mo- 
at of his life. In another moment he should 
om his knees before her—in another mumeut 
» should be enfolded in his embrace. _ 
“Sir,” said the lady, with more severity than 
major had anticipated—(she was evidently 
guising her feelings)—* I believe 1 am iudebt- 
to you for the gitt of a valuable bird #” 
“My dear Miss ——!” gasped the major, “I 
¢ you wouldn’t mention it.” 
“Accompanied,” continued the lady, “by a 
te ” 


“T plead guilty,” faltered the major, bashfally. 
“Let me make sure that | am right, before 
oceeding further.” And the lady proceeded to 
ad from the note as tollows : 


‘ fc 
“The tidjor sighed” and made a came 








ovement as if i 
< eut as if about to throw himself at her 
“ Whose a, 
ight envy.” 
‘Lhe major gasped and si i 
4 * gasp ighed again. 
<a Bas harmeccompanying: gift a reflec. 
5 our vyes, ic 
9 here but feebly imitated. Atcepe the nae 
Pepto if you will, the donor 1” siti 
bi = T got ready for his reward, 
: ~ this hote you confess to be yours ?”” 
an Paap ay ace Major, a lictle taken 
po | 0 which the inquiry Was con- 
“And the present likewise 2” 
“Ot coune,” ikewise ? 
“ Wretch !” cried the lad i 
noving the handkerchief, olden ae 
ned but a parrot f btbebiag 
© major started to his feet but be 
| i : * 
pty one: Rog sidewalk, the old peng 
§ from his lair in the back parior, w. : 
php he cudgel, eiatieiad 
nd then and there ocen 
itdid the famous perbtal coun 
Homer, a conflict trom 
wly escaped with his life 
All the result of a trifli 
reier had sent the purch 
vad of that selected by 
arror, 


eregate charms even the angels 


rae goed which 
y ot the days 
which the Major mare 
ng mistake: the bird 
ase of the naturalist in- 
the major.—Culifornia 


emir: ... 
TEA PARTIES IN CHINA, 


phe niga og ays ben - 7 to festive 
asion ‘ vemnly drunk on seri 
<a with squibs to follow. Thos te 
“ = = funeral of a Buddhist priest, 
ght taken for the living as well as 
1@ appetites of m, 

be: for the gratitication of the orig 
cr are presented with various sotrs of : 

eanimal. It is . 
‘en at night by the deities 
ceremonies preliminary to i 

ceeding, a servant red rs 
ds tea round to the re 


terment ure 
ters the temple, and 
Mteee ee verend geatlemen who 
Pe pips eS. He interment usually takes 
oe ening. and it is numerously at. 
ded ; 4 1¢ long procession is ady 
f is xdvane- 
Mag Be of breakfast should happen * 
bibs _ Tpse 8 suddenly dropped in the 
7) we entire assembly rush to their res- 
hey have 
: ) consume 
Beda toast, or Whatever Materials po . 
-_ uting of a Chinese dejeuner, dy they 
Neg the corpse to its final resting: 
©, and fire no end of Squihs it, ia teants 
A of their affliction, 
men dee and Perhaps some o 
1 * to Chinese taverns, wi i 
ld . . tere ip 
Beto nesiermee them “A cup of tea and ohne 
ourpence !”—Dr, Doran's Lulie Preise, 
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; SILKWORMs, 

f. Eugene Bellicour, sine 
3, received a ket of the 
of Japan. The rearing of 
ded to M. Vallee, wh, 
¥ trials, that they fe 





rdin des Plantes 
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—_ silkworms’ 
the worms w 
j as 
—_ discovered after 
tha’ ‘d greedily o , 
rain varieties of the oak. These edly 
: , it e 
3 oan - in the garden, were ear 
ot, 2 rai from the south. The cocop 4 
prin — fine, and larger than those ce 
—— worm. he new Silk, althou th 
— es an that of the latter, is very sup 
thas _ chem the material of the ys a 
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THE STEP-MOTHER'S SECRET. 
A STORY FRomM TWO JOURNALS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 
CHAPTER I. 


ELEANOR LANGDON’S JOURNAL. 


JAN. 10th, 1860.—Scarcely an hour ago I re- 


ceived a letter from my tather in New York, con- 


taining orders to have the house arranged for the 
reception of himself and bride, next week. Per- 


a lundred pieces and scattered them under my 
feet. But the passion was ail gone ina moment 
and J have been crying ever sinve. The pages 
of my journal are wet with my tears. 
This news is so dreadful to me. For nearly 
Six years [ have been happy as papa’s house- 
keeper, and enjoyed being a comfort to him, and 
tasing mama's place in the household, and now 
4 stranger is coming here to be installed in the 
highest place and nearest to papa, before Dora 
and me, and over the good old servants whom I 





xSTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION? x 


——————=—£=_==*[[[===[—_—___ 


good Paul Langdon—is touchingly tender of me, 
and seems to anticipate my wishes by magic. 


_ This place is like a palace—my chamber like the | 


heart of a rose with its drooping drapery of pale 
' pink silk, and subtle fragrance. My feet sink 
into velvet mosses and violets whenever I step ; 
the light comes in softly through lace and satin. 
I have the rarest charms of out-door life in gold 
en frames upon the walls. 
rounds me is a wonder of beauty, even to the 
waxen face of my little step-daughter, Dora. 
How could I have kissed her innocent mouth! 


Dare T think of where I was a fortnight ago? | 
haps it was very wrong, but I tore the letter into | Of wiwt T wast Would not death have been | last, and much has cn 


| more honorable for me than this? Would Taw 
be better off with a still heart and cons@ncees ? 
| and would not they—my husband and his 
| children ? 





CHAPTER III. 
ELEANOR LANGDON’S JOURNAL. 


JAN. 20th.—They have come. I have met 
my father—I have seen his wife. How erroneous 
were my ideas of her appearance. I had thought 


have considered my particular care ever since I to sce a proud, beautiful young face lvok at m 


vo f 
Was litteen, and who love me better than any- from my father's side when I met them in the | “— 
body else in the house. I have lid: do nay hall, but instead I saw only a gentle, pale coun- 


plans in the future for papa’s pleasure, and have 
thought so much of the time when he will be 
feeble and gtay-headed, and dependent on my 
care—low happy he wid be with me after 1 am 
married—fur 1 suppose I shall be sometime. 
Willis is so good and handsome, I know that 1 
love him dearly. Now everything will be 
changed. Willis and I will have to live some- 
where else after we are married ; and papa will 
stay here with his new wite, aud the old life with 
Its associatidns and loves that we have cher- 
ished so in our little home will be all forgotten. 
Mama's picture will be banished from its place 
in the parlor; her old household ways, which L 
have carefully continued, will be abolished; 
there will be no more quiet Sunday evening 
talks about her; and papa will prefer the new to 
the old so completely as to choose the company * 
of his wife before that of his children. I know 
it will be so. She will be first in his thoughts 
and aftections—the children, relics of a time 
which will be seidom thought of and never 
taiked about, will come second. The thought 
almost kills me. How can I bear to have a 
Stranger between my dear futher and me? We 
have always been so near to each other since 
mama died,—papa has always been so fond of 
the, petting me like a child, yet depending upon 
ine and putting trust in me as if I were an ex- 


heart aches—how desolate I am ! 


1 wonder if Dora will like her. I almost lope other in the world. 


not. I never shall. She will always be a stran- 
ger and an intruder to me. Dora is such a child, 


though, that the change will not be to hie eek An instant after he came to where I was standing 
a 


is to mea and oh. — 2 pple 

kindly to the new wife—the bride—the step- 
mother. How strange it seems to think of hav- 
ing a step mother! Can I ever call her mother? 
Never, never! 1 will not do sacrilege to tue 
sweet, fair-taced woman whom I remember as I 
remember last year’s lilies. Her face is too fresh 
in my memory for me to forget the name by 
which I called her. 

I wonder how she will look. Will she bea 
pretty, young girl, or a proud, dashing belle, 
who has married my father for his money and 
fine house, or a hard, grave, elderly woman ? 
Hardly the latter, I think—most likely the for- 
mer. What a strange relationship then will be 
between her and me, if so! I am twenty to- 
morrow. I wouder if papa will remember my 
birthday. Probably not; he will have other 
thoughts in profusion to occupy his mind. How 
wretched Lam! I cannot write any more. My 
head aches with erying, and I can hardly see the 
paper for my tears. 


CHAPTER II. 
LAURA LANGDON’S JOURNAL. 


JAN. 18th, 1860.—I arrived at my new home 
to-day with my husband. My husband! I have 
seen his children and his servants. The former 
have given me their delicate hands—the younger 
oue kissed me—and the honest cook, h id 





arrangement was made at her own request. She 


tionship to me, she said, and she had rather both 
perienced woman. O, dear—dear! How my Dora and I would call her “ — 
name. 


she ?” 


earnestly at me. 
ful, and sunny-hearted that I could not bear to 
check his joy even by my serious griefs, so I 
said, smiling: 


call me sensible.” 


tenance, with soft blue eyes, and the saddest 
smile in the world. I gave her my hand—I 
thought for a moment I was going to love her, 
when suddenly I caught sight of my mother’s 
picture. A sudden revulsion followed. I could 
not see the strange lady’s pretty, timid ways and 
Sweet sadness; I saw only my mother's dark 
eyes looking earnestly at me with my extended 
hand, at Dora with her uplifted face, at my 
father so smiling and happy, at the excited old 
domestics whom she had trained and taught in 
their youth. I thought she believed me faithless 
to her memory, and I Stepped back. The im- 
pression that she is near, shocked and distressed, 
has fastened upon me, and I cannot get rid of it 
for & moment. 

I try very hard to be pleasant and respectful to 
my father’s young wife; but it seems as if she 

knew I did not love her, her eyes are so wistful 

and sad when she looks at me. Papa sars she 

hasn’t a father or mother or any relatives ‘in the 

world. I don’t wonder that she is sad. If she 

were any one but my step-mother I should feel 

very tender towards her I think. She used to 

be a governess, she told me. 

Dora and I are not to call her mother. This 


was too young to stand suitably in such a rela- 


: l I like the 
Papa said he thought it prettier than any 


“ Even Eleanor?” I whispered. 
He smiled, but after a moment looked grave. 


long, padusrist- MUL UUme WY 


He put his hand on my head and looked down 
He seemed so happy, so cheer- 


“ Wouldn’t that be foolish, papa? And you 
He smiled and nodded, and slipped a beauti- 
ful pearl bracelet on my arm, which, he said, 
was for my birthday, and then some one called 
him. But I have noticed since that he some- 
times watches me, and often looks a little 
grave and anxious. I must be careful; I would 
not grieve my father for the world. 

Everything appears very strange to me. The 
parlors do not seem like the same rooms. Not 
that there has been much alteration in their ar- 
rangements, for the old things are just as they 
were, even to mama’s pictuse, and there are but 
few new additions, but the change is in the in- 
mates. The house is full of visitors all the 
time, and everybody is in a whirl of excitement. 
We give a party or go to one every night. I 
never saw papa so exceedingly joyous in my 
life. His laugh can be heard all over the room 
it is so hearty; and he jests and makes merry 
continually. Laura is very quiet and agreeable 
to all, but never gay and mirthful. I think she 
never laughs aloud. Sometimes I wonder if all 





and chambermaid have each in their turn cur- 
tesied and said, “ God bless you, mum!” in their 
purest ish. To all outside appearance my re- 
ception has been a fitting one, yet I can see a 
trial awaiting me. I saw it plainest in the proud, 
richly-tinted face of my husband’s oldest daugh- 
ter, anu also in the quick, suspicious glances of 
those domestics who have been under that beau- 
tiful Miss Eleanor’s care for the last six years, 
she teils me with her sweet manner and repellant 
eyes. Would not it have been better that they 
should have remained so? Heaven only knows.. 

How strange it seems to be married! What 
a world of wonders have occurred within the 
last fortnight! I cannot trust myself to think 
of them. And if I cannot trust myself to look 
back, dare I look forward? God help me! I 
wish I were dead. 

I wonder what a stranger would think to see 
that wish in my journal, and I a bride of two 
days. What would my husband think, and what 
would Miss Eleanor think? I half believe it 
would please her to see it. I wonder if she hates 
me—I almost believe she does. I know she con- 
siders me an intruder. How plainly I can see 
her standing in those wide, luxuriant rooms, giv- 
ing orders to the servants, or smiling up in her 
father’s face and talking so gracefully to him. 
He is very fond of her, and well he may be. 


this exci ‘and noisy happiness is not dis- 
tasteful to her. 1 have seen her look for a mo- 
ment as if she wanted to cry in the midst of a 
ball-room. 

Last night I observed her tarn very pale while 
at the piano at Mrs. DeFord’s. Some one was 
telling about the Stacys of New York, and Mrs. 
DeFord asked if Aubrey Farley, Mrs. Stacy’s 
brother, had not gone to Europe. 

“No,” said the gentleman who was turning 
over Laura’s music ; ‘“ his plan of going to Eng- 
land was as suddenly abandoned as formed. It 
was only a freak, I think. Aubrey is in Boston 
now ; I met him yesterday at Dr. Parker's.” 

I happened to glance at Laura at that moment, 
and saw that her face grew suddenly as white as 
her dress ; bat she did not fail in her perform- 
ance, and when she arose from the piano she had 
a most brilliant color Her eyes were so bright 
as to appear unnatural. I spoke to papa about 
it awhile after, and he said that she was not well, 
and that he feared she was not strong enough to 
bear the excitement of so much party going. 

Since that night Laura has spent but one party 
evening, and then she did not dance. 





CHAPTER IV. 


LAURA LANGDON'S JOURNAL. 





She is iike a young queen; and he tells me she | 


has been an excellent daughter. It is evident 
the girl is not without character. Her eyes 
speak power, her mouth love, her carriage pride. 


Weak and wicked as I am, the thought of her | 
making a stronghold of her heart against me | 


overpowers me with fear, for I know she will 
never love me. I can see her strong prejudices 












in her cool eye even when she smiles on me. 
Father, be pitiful—guide me! 


cumstances can make me so. My husband— 


1 ought to be happy, if haman power and cir- | 


Fes. 12th.—I am so weary—weary of dissipa- 
| tion, of the sight of other people’s happiness, of 
| striving to disguise my wretchedness, and of liv- 
| ing alie. God only knows how I despise my- 
| self—a little child can make me drop my eyes. 
I shrink like a worm in Eleanor’s presence, and 
| blush in guilty shame when my husband looks 


Everything that sur- | 


manner piqued me, and I enjoyed several rather 
saucy replies which I made to his questions dur- 
ing the half hour I chatted with him. After- 
wards I danced with him. 
gracefully. 
met him \ yet. 


colorless, and her hands)are like wax. 
see that papa is worried on her account. He 
hardly allows her out of his sight. 


came to our house, I can see that I was not as 
kind to her as I might have been. 


jealous of her, and very much prejudiced against 


my husband, really that I should have no time 
I strove to be entertained and inter- 


to think. 
ested, but the laugh died on my lips and I could 
not talk for the pain at my heart. Gradually I 
grew thin and wild-eyed, with hectic Spots upon 
my cheeks, and then Paul grew anxious and 
begged me to stay at home and be careful of my- 
self. He did not know why I consented so read 
ily, and have scarcely left the house since except 
| for a drive with him. At Mrs. DeFord's I 
, heard that Aubrey Farley was in town. I can- 
| not meet him, even as the wife of Paul Langdon. 
July 7th.—It is a long time since 1 wrote. 


ad- 


here 
A little babe has 
| been laid in my arms—a wee, dead son, with 
dark violet eyes, which never unclosed | 
thank God! Paul wept over me! 
| ment is worse than that of hell! 
Lying on my couch with closed eyes I heard 
the nurse speak to my husband of the little life 
which she said had come into eXister 
months too soon. 

“She is a delicate young lady. She'll never 
| bear you Strong sons, sir,” I heard the 
| woman say. 

“God spare her life; it is all I ask,” 


put once, 
O, my tor- 


ice two 


replied 
My life? 

They buried the child a week ago. Was it 
unnatural—I did not weep ove 
enough to sit by the window to-day for the first | 
time. Dora has been in to kiss me, and Eleanor 
brought me flowers and fruit—roses and peaches. | 
How peerless she is in her pride and purity. | 
Dear Eleanor, I love her for my husband’s sake. 


andi 


CHAPTER y, 
ELEANOR’S JOURNAL, 


AvG. 20th.—We are at Niagara—papa, Laura 
and I. We came here at papa’s bidding, tor | 
Laura’s health, which is very delicate. Willis is | 
geing to join us next week. I wonder if I 
really love Willis—that is, if I love him as I 
ought to love the man I marry. Of course I 
have a regard for him—I could not help having 
after having known him intimately so many 
years—but he is not in the least like my ideal. 
i never saw any one who was until last night. 
The gentleman I reter to is Mr. Aubrey Farley. 
I have heard of him before, but never saw him 
until last evening. 

He is not handsome or showy, but brilliant 
polished, elegant, and perfectly self-possessed. 
His chief charm lies in his coolness, I thiuk. 
Every lady in the room was in love with him 
last night, but he never seemed to know it. His 


; Ile dances very 
He is a new arrival. Laura has not 


ete ave: ge ley see oe 


—_ 
I can 


Looking back to the time when Laura first 


1did not love 
her, and she needed love. I was suspicious and 


her. Iam glad to be able to say now that all 
ill will against her has died out, and I have 
grown to be very fond of her; not fond as I 
was of my mother, but affectionate, and careful 
of her comfort and wishes. A better founded 
dislike than mine could not have endured the 
gentle patience of her manner and the sight of 
her fragile, sorrowful face. Her conduct has 
been exemplary. She has always been kind to 
Dora, friendly to me, even when I was indiffer- 
ent to her, affectionate and faithful to my father, 
and generous to the servants, who have grown to 
be very regardful of her wishes, although they 
used to watch my eye for permission to disre- 
gard them. The creatures knew intuitively that 
I was not friendly to the new mistress, and with 
dog-like faithfulness followed my lead. I am 
happy to be able to say that I never encouraged 
them in insubordination, though I can take no 
credit to myself as being too amiable to do so— 
I was only too proud. 

Aug. 21st.—I have a very strange incident to 
record. Last evening while dancing with Mr. 
Farley he suddenly espied Laura sitting by a 
window, and asked me who she was. When I 
told him, I never saw a person so surprised in 
my life. He looked actually astonished—an ex- 
cess of emotion which puzzled me greatly in a 
person of his manner. 

“You are surprised at the peculiarity of the 
relationship between us, I presume,” I said, 
“my step-mother is so young.” 

“Yes, yes,’ he said, hastily, and as soon as 
the figure was throuzh left me. 

About an hour afterwards I saw him talking 
with Laura, and they were both very pale. 
There certainly is a mystery in the matter— 
they have met before. I remember now that it 
was at his name she changed color at Mrs. De- 
Ford’s, last winter. Can it be possible that Mr. 
Farley is an old lover of my step-mother’s ? 





CHAPTER VI. 


LAUBA’S JOURNAL. 


honest | 


Tit? Tam strong | 


BL ee * ances 4 7g ‘ 
, Suffer the consequences of my confession. Shall 


~ 


“Why not?” he asked, lifting his fine eve 
Drows : 

“She is an angel—you a devil!’ 
passionately 


I replied, 


He smiled, and requested me to speak less 
earnestly ; we were attracting attention 
“ Aubrey Farley, you shall never marry her,” 
I said. 3 , 
“ How can you help it?” he asked 
A flood of words were on my lips, when I met 
his eye—his fine, calm, fiendish eve. My un 
| Spoken reply died before its birth. 1 felt. my 
blood chill. Power I had, but it could be used 
only at my own expense. He smiled again. 
“Mrs. Langdon,” he said, with a light air 
which intensitied the irony of his words, “ take 
my friendly advice and remain quiet; you can 
do nothing better.” d 
Then he turned and left me. The next ino- 
ment he whirled by me in the waltz with Eleanor. 
O, good Heavens, help me!” 
| Aug. 28th —Eleanor rode out with Aubrey 
| Farley , 
anda triumphant staile displayed the gleam of 
his white teeth through his dark beard as he 
bowed to me. That smile was like a bu! 
| through my heart. 
What can I do? Shall I sce Eleanor sacri- 
ficed to that wealthy, elegant knave through my 
cowardice? Heaven help me! Bat others must 








it be made? Can I give the love of my husband | 
its death blow by relating my sin and debase. | 
ment? Is there no other alternative by which 
his dearest child can be saved ? None—none ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
ELEANOR'S JOURNAL. 


Serr. 28th.—It seems hardly possible that I 
can be the same girl who has written in this lit- 
te journal so many times before. In one sense 
I am not the same ; the events of the last month 
have changed me greatly. When I wrote last it 
was of my young Step-mother and Aubrey Far- 
ley. It is of them I must continue to write al- 
though the task is a very sad one. 

A fortnight after my last date Mr. Farley 
asked me to marry him. I was startled, yet daz. 
zled and gratified by the proposal, for the man 
had always a singular charm for me, and I was 
half blinded to the true feelings of my heart to- 
wards him by his wit and pleasing manners. 
Bewildered and half frightened, I referred him 
to papa, and escaped from his graceful impor- 
tunities. I went hurriedly to my room, which is 
the chamber over the Apartment where papa 
usually sits, and tried to compose myself, that I 
might think calmly. The memory of Willis 
troubled me very much. True, I had never 
promised to marry him, but I could not help 


knowing that he loved 
me a ¥ 
HOw if pectacu, sa BI Expected some- 


idea of marrying Aubrey Farley, an uninterest- 
ing, disagreeable plan. I gave a thought to 
Willis’s feelings if he should hear that I was en- 
gaged to Mr. Farley, and it saddened me even 
in the midst of my exultant excitement. I felt 
sorrowful and half guilty, yet I was in that wild, 
dangerous state when I was eager to go forward 
while I half suspected that my next step would 
lead to ruin. While I paced the floor with rest- 
less thoughts and burning cheeks, my attention 
was suddenly arrested by the sound of people 
talking eagerly. I could hear my father’s voice, 
also Laura’s and Aubrey Farley’s. I stood lis- 
tening eagerly. The scene seemed to grow more 
exciting in the room below. Impelled by a pow- 
erful curiosity, and feeling instinctively that my 
interests were engaged, I sprang from my chem. 
ber and ran down stairs. I paused a moment in 
the hall, and then pushed open the door and 
entered unobserved. 
“Paul, Paul!” I heard my young step-mother 
say as she stood facing my father, who was pale 
as ashes, while Aubrey Farley sat with his back 
towards me, “do not comfort yourself with that 
thought. Aubrey Farley is base and unprinci- 
pled, but he can threaten me with no falsity 
which can compare with the truth, but he cannot 
expose me without betraying his owa crime. 
Only through concealment of my sin is his suc- 
cess possible. But for this my shame might 
have been his boast a hundred times.” 

“ Your shame, Laura!” 

“Heaven help you, Paul, my shame !’”” 

As she spoke she fell on her knees at my 
father’s feet. 

“Go on, Laura,” said Farley. 

She turned her head and looked at him. 

“You cannot intimidate me, Aubrey Farley. 
I have gone too fur to retract now, even if I 
wished to do so. Come what may, now is the 
time for my confession, and made it must be. 
Paul, my kind, tender, generous husband, in 
marrying me you did not marry an honest wo- 
man. The babe that died a few months ago 
was Aubrey Farley’s son—the creature who 
crouches at your feet was his victim. Now khiii 
me with your scorn, trample on me, kill me, 
strike out my life, but never look on me again!" 


yesterday. He saw me at the window, | 


y 


That is all 
you are betraved, Eleanor is 
saved, and Lam dying.” 


“Gol bless vou, Paul! 
Aubrey Farley, 


I ask 


A stream of crimson blood flowed from her 
lips as she fell forward on the carpet. Aubrey 
Farley started to his feet, but I rushed hy him 
and raised her up 
spoke 


My father never moved or 
Laura was dead. In the confusion that 
followed Farley left the house, and my father 
was removed to his room. I was alone in my 
distress and terror but for Wills, who came to 
Dear Willis, how I 
had wronged him in intention ! 


MY assistance and support 


Three days afterwards Laura was buried 

| How my heart aches at thought of her!) Unni 
to-day my father has kept his room and seen no 

| one; but this morning he came sl wwiy down 
| into the parlor, and sitting down beside me 
said ; ; 

| “ There is only you and I now, Nelly. Poor 
| Laura!” 
He is perfectly shattered, and appears like an 

old man, though hardly fifty. Ah, I can see the 
time coming when he will be helpless and quite 


dependent on my care, which, please God, he 


| Shall always have 


like a strange dream. We have returned home, 


and the house is just as it was in the old times. 


| 
i om 
| The occurrences of the last hine months seem 


The ouly great difference is in Papa, and nothing 
but great grief could have changed him as he is 
changed. He loved my young step mother—he 
loves her memory now, 

Willis and I are to be married next month, 
and all live here together with poor papa. Pro- 
bably I write here for the last time as Eleanor 
Langdon. In a few weeks I shall be Mrs. Wil- 
lis Raymond. 1 know that my betrothed hus- 
band was my only love and is my true one. 
More truly happy in realizing my blessings than 
I ever was before in my life, I close this little 
book with a heart filled with sadness for the past 
and hopetulness for the future. 





—— +t ome 





A CENTURY’S CHANGE. 


One hundred years ago there was not a single 
icing an in Ohio, Kentucky, Jndiana, or Lit 
pol hiae cae Then, what is now the most 
vurishing part of America, was as little known 
as the country round the mountains of the 
i et Ba unl 1769, the gallant and 
: one left his home in North Caro- 
Hina to become the first settler of Kentucky. 
Phe first pioneer of Onio did not settle tll twen- 
ty _— Raed that time. A hundred years ayo 
anada relonged to France, and the whole pop- 
ulation of the United States did not exceed a 
oe and a half of people. A hundred years 
ago the great Frederick, of Prussia, was per- 
forming those great exploits which have made 
him immortal in military annals, and with his 
prAna Ate sustaining a singlo-handed 
s ussia, Austria and F rance, the 
three great powers of Europe combined. A 
hundred years ago the United States was the 
most loyal part of the British Empire, and on 
Nv nik: Coola e thaeuwce 
Imagined, and railroads and telegraphs had not 
entered into the remotest conceptions of man. 
When we come to look back at it through the 
vista of history, we tind that the century which 
has passed has been allotted to more important 
events, in their bearing upon the happiness of 
the world, than almost any which has clapsed 
since the creation. —Chicayo Journal. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
Curious Discovery. 

A farmer named Foster lives in the township of 
Mersea, C. W., situated thirty miles from Windsor. 





A few days since, when out in the field pioughing 
with a voke of oxen, there was one portion of the 
field that it was impossible for him to get his oxen 
to approach. Upon removing the leaves and other 
matter that had collected upon this particular spot, 
he discovered a natural spring, and he prosecuted 
the search still further by digging some feet: below 
the surface, when it presented a boiling «pring in 
every feature, with the single exception of its being 
of the temperature of fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 
This spring has been enclosed, and a pipe inserted 
in the top of the enclosure, from which arises a ras 
that burns as brilliantly as any coal gas, and that, 
too, continually. 





A strange Feature in a Family. 

A family in Belgium was not long since observed 
to exhibit the striking peculiarity that every one of 
its females had six fingers on each hand and #ix 
toes on each foot, while the males had only the or- 
dinary number; and oh inquiry, it was found that 
such had been the case through many generations, 
and at last a portrait of the ancestress of the family 
was found that had been painted two centuries be 
fore, in which the same peculiarity as to the hands 
was exhibited. 


Ingenious Ruse. 

A communication from Rome states that the lil) 
erals had recourse to an ingenious ruse to cause the 
removal of ahymn to Pius 1X., which was posted 
all over the city on the anniversary of his aceession 
to the papal throne. During the night they em 
ployed persons to write on them “ Victor Emanuel 
forever!’ “ Garibaldi forever!" and as soon as this 
was discovered, the gendarmes were ordered to re 


move tle whole. 





My father was not looking at her; he sat like 
a statue, gazing in a stunned, senseless way at 
the floor. Still crouching at his feet, she con- 
tinued : 





Avé. 2ist.—I am almost wild with fear and 
excitement. I saw Aubrey Farley last night. 
He came to me in the ball-room, after dancing 
with Eleanor. I saw him lead her to a seat and 
then cross the room and come directly towards 


ther. I thought I should bave fainted. 
“ Laura, keep a cool face ; remember there are 
lookers on,"”” he whispered. 


interview with outward calmness. Have I the 





| anxiously at my pale cheeks and downcast eyes, 
which I cannot raise in his presence. Good 
| Heavens! how long can I live in this way! 
For the first month after my marriage I went 


Eleanor and wished to marry her! 


so—me /—with the ease he would have used in 


asking me to dance. 


| “How dare you, Aubrey Farley?” I cried, 


| into company constantly, professedly to please | under my breath. 


me. I had not observed him in the crowd until | 


The words gave me strength to endure the | 


courage even to write the audacious assurance | 
which he gave me ?—that he was in love with 
He told me | service and comfort to you; give me this assur- | 


the wrong which I did you was tov coo! and cal 
culated an act. 
reputation at your expense ; but ©, my husband, 
it was the terrible calmness of despair ! 
intended you should know your disgrace; I 
thought to bear my dreadfal sin in secret. I did 
not love you then—my love has been born since 


In perfect calmness I saved my 


I never 





j 
} 


| out of your goodness and kindness,—and I 
| thought I might in a slight measure expiate the 
| harm I did you in becoming your wife by devot- 
ing the remainder of my wretched life to you and 
Tell me that I have not utterly failed in 
this hope, Paul, that Ihave been of some little 


yours 
| 


ance if possible, and I will die content.” 
| “You have been a good wife to me, Laura” 


| from his lips. 


“You will not dream of pitying me, Paul ; 


My father’s voice came strange and broken | 


Tolerably Hot. 

| The great comet of 1843 approached the sun 
within about a seventh part of the sun's radius 
| Sir John Herschel calculates that at this distance 
the heat of the sun would be 47,032 times greater 
| than it is at the earth, and at least 24) times greater 
than tWe heat in the focus of Parker's great jens, 
which melted cornelian, agate and rock crystal 





| A great Conflagration. 


| The great fire in London in 1666 was a big thing 
Four hundred and thirty-six acres of land were laet 
waste, St. Paul's, the Exchange, Gusitha:, neariy 


a hundred churches, the city gates and halle, Seon 


ollege, the Custom House, two hundred streets 
College, 








and 13,200 private how ashes 
African Cure. 
| In Africa the emall pox is cored without cand 
| of medicine in the f wing fashion. The patient 
| ie placed in a sheet and gently lowered into 
| stream of water, and afterwards left to dry in the 
eun. This process ia repeated several ¢ 


the cure is compiete 
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5%. S 1 . FROGGING FROLICS. | 
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FRENCH SOLDIERY 








each end of the fosse, and frogs pass backward ‘ 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, te le deriva viele * an kegwus 


Not for the gross and sorry needs of flesh, 


| home to be shot down perhaps, among a parcel | around the country to see what we can &py, 
enough sight better than being moused up in 


se i i we get a mighty nice | sae il ‘ 
camp all the time. And we ¢ » | n= Terms of the Fag or orn Uxiow, $200 per an- | and the fork ; and i: requires no small dexterity, 


hvew their woe 
But holy cravings to revive, refresh. | 


| of rebels.” 
Prince of Peace, who ruled the wind and sea, oO! 2 
Tas del “Instead of being a cause of sadness, I glory 


| and forward beneath the wall 
passage that they are caught between the prongs 


‘ —* : : ; | '" 7 *k in the woods 
“ Quite well, I thank you, sir. I was not | tree by the side of that great rock in | The French court has opened new channels of When Cvesar entered | 
5 y if here.” e ‘: ateret! (sae e 
OUR SAVIOUR’S TAB LE. aware there was any sadness expressed upon my | back of here ; ee ots re] ; ye ig amusement at Fontainebleau this sammer. The dit on 
countenance.” |  “ Well, I'm glad if it’s true, for gecadeetvs + - | x { AG, OF OUR uy N { Sh | dadies and gentleinen sit in a row on the banks scales 
capeageanartets 3 tty a: . row rer them ain E U tary task before } eu < 
BY M. T. CALDOR. “Perhaps not. But I thought so as I passed | & pretty prize fur us. We wont go after the — 7 of the fosse, at the bottom of the park, each armed | of Fre : i se 
TERRA the window. It would not be strange if you until to-morrow night, but report pean with a ng wand, at the end of which is attached ~ oe er ween 
! . . . q i a , - ? — ti ‘ . 
Our Saviour's table! it is spread—draw nigh— | were sad, at the foolish act that your brothers camp to night, and yet permission to be off again | | wie pect fork. Servants beat the rushes at “iy warhae and mitery They 
: ‘ » oy : _ x ? . 7 Vader . _ * 
With bread to strengthen, wine to vivify; were guilty of the other day, in leaving a good | tomorrow. I own I like these expeditions | oe ° with a flervemess that start 
; | 
| 
| 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


as ihey wore fair, and ther 


: 1 the made of t ci 
Has deigned to ask ‘* in memory of me. tatictn yea 


| 
| 
| 
| 



















Our Saviour’s table!—in remembrance sweet, 


“ We shall see what they will do. If they are 


Having  satistied herself that the pair were 


against which the sufferer should be guarded. It 


years in the French infantry Dario 


. . ais shil tk s those ' , 
Who from the blessed privilege will stay” in the fact that they have gone to add their num- | dinner out of the rascally rebels once ina while. nua Invariably in advance, being discontinued at the | oe oo much in the catching as in the holding oe as those iaflicted by thes 
Master's summons, who will not obey’ > atriot be hathave determined to “That's a fact, Bill, and by the way, 4 good | Q. jication of the time paid for. See imprint ou last page } . 5 oiers and sons, This gallantry « 
The bers to the patriot band that ; : . Le S | fast when caught, as if not drawn up with the ‘ tox 
, . f , ssi i ; rouldo’t be refused. “tus quar- : : omen has bewa inheried by the 
Our Saviour's table !—rhall we doubting say, free our land from the yoke of oppression. I | dinner to-day wouldn't be refused : ; Z cad TO CORRESPONDENTS. greatest precaution, they are apt to get free In | ponedenien ~ wat od by t 
The weak and sinful are forbid the way ’ should have been ashamed of them, if they had | ter ourselves at that old lrown house yonde invalids of a | the opposition of the angler to any such inten- | Among the French dead wpon the f 
show : . : » ‘ an) » advantages to invalids o | ; A tle ee by wer 
And only thore whose lovely lives can ! not thought it a sacred duty to fight for liberty.” | day, what say you?” D. L. M.—One of the gl B eucane lhe vate onsists the great fan, and rendere the amuse- | women have been frequently f 
No hidden flaw or speck may safely go ae P ap. Ik. What } 4 With all my | J ; and now for one, long sea voyage is, that they escap ned | tion consi g , the uniforms of sobdieve. and i 
What. from physician turn away the sick! Why, Ruth, how insanely you talk. od ith all my heart, Jones; aka tions of temperature experienced in inland situa- ment of frog-fishing one of the most noisy und as tye rs 
aan : a a ee vhe "01 4 . > take ap. ; me : ‘ + &eof the award of th . 
Renewing light forbid the dying wick! do you suppose this country ts going anda = | . vis pia hea shiel 4 sow gi ap be aaa sbaenes —No doubt a state of extreme corpulence | exciting of all those sports which embellish coun- bela als : 05 : . #s grand 
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Redeemer of the lost and sinful comes to greet 

Fach one whose heart with earnest trembling hope, 
Seeks aid divine with mortal ills to cope. 

O, rich the feast! O, grand the sacred love 

That sanctifies the rite, and from above 

Stoops down to meet with welcomes warm and dear, 
The first dim yearnings of his ghildren here! 


The faint and weary heart, woh sad with care, 
In tender arms is lifted upward there ; 

The trembling soul beset with doubts and fears, 
Grows calm and steadfast as a voice it hears: 
Which whispers peace as potent as of old, 

When hie calm mandate bade the tempest hold; 
And the tried warrior knows the solemn bliss— 
Reward of faithful service, Jesus’ kiss. 











Our Savieur’s table!—there is room for all 
Who earnest answer to his solemn call ; 

So only be the heart sincere, and lo, 

Reviving grace and strength within it flow! 
Here come, ye weak and weary, catch the hand 
That leads from earthly ills to better land! 
Accept the aid that shall remove your sin— 
Into that upper chamber enter in! 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TORY SPY. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


—— 
BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES. 
ae 


Ir was a busy day inthe old brown farm- 
house of John Hunter, one glorious April morn- 
ing, in that memorable year, in which tho first 
blood of the American Revolution was’ spilt. 
The news of the battle of Lexington had reach- 
ed the town of N—, the evening before, and 
stirred every patriot heart there to its very depths. 
Three stalwart sons of Mr. Hunter, James, 
Nathan, and George, had decided to take up 
arms in defence of their down-trodden country. 
The three young men fired with youthful ardor, 
were busily occupied in cleaning their guns, and 
getting together what ition they p d 

Mrs. Hunter and her daughter Ruth, the finest 

maiden in all N——, with tearful eyes, yet brave 

hearts, were engaged in preparing their clothing. 

The morning of their denprivye , i 
them a short distance from the house. Ruth 
caught sight of him as he passed the window, 
and every particle of color left her face. That 
moment she became aware how deep was the 
love she bore Charles Wilson. She knew his 
sentiments with regard to her, but in a coquettish 
spirit had refused to understand any of his at- 
tentions, and now conscience-stricken at her con- 
duct, she was filled with horror at the idea of his 
leaving her perhaps to die on the battle-field, 
without knowing her real feelings toward him. 

Summoning all her resolution, she made some 

trivial errand to pass where he stood. 

“Good morning, Charles,” said she, address- 
ing him. “It seems that you, too, are going to 
leave us, for the battle-field ?”’ 

“ Yes, our country now needs every arm which 
has the strength to carry a gun, and mine are at 
her service.” 

“ But wont you come in until my brothers are 
ready to start ?”” 

“No, I thank you. They will not care to 
have strangers intrude upon the scene of their 
leave-taking. Ihave had none of that painful 
duty to perform. There are no ties of kindred, 
to keep me from the post of duty. I have 
known the loneliness of an orphan’s lot from 
early childhood, but it has never seemed so bit- 
ter as to-day; for I go furth, without one token 
of affection, or the i that there is a 
person in the world who cares for my fate.”” 

“I will make that assertion untrue, if you will 
accept this as a keepsake,” at the same time cut- 
ting off and handing him one of the glossy curls 
that shaded her fair neck. 

“Ruth, how can you trifle with meso? It 
would be too much joy to believe that your 
proffered gift was made in earnest.” 

“Charles Wilson, these are no times for 
trifing. I never was more earnest in my life. 
Forgive me for having concealed my feelings so 
long. Beneath all the inditf T have shown 
you, there was a depth of love, I was not aware 
of myself, antil I saw you about to leave me. 
Go, Charles, and know that there is one heart 
entirely yours.” 

The forlorn hope of years had now become a 
certainty, and with speechless joy, Charles drew 
the unresisting Ruth to his heart, and the most 
tender leave-taking that day was outside the old 
farmhouse. 

The last words were spoken, the last kiss of 
affection given, and as they stood upog the 
threshold ready to depart, each young man rev- 
erently uncovered his head, while the venerable 
father with lifted hand invoked the blessing of 
the God of battles to rest upon them. 

Those left behind watched the retreating forms 
of those they loved, until they were lost in the 
distance, and then each with brave hearts went 
about their accustomed duties, as though nothing 
unusual had happened. 

A few evenings after, as Ruth sat by the win- 
dow, musing upon the probable fate of the absent 
ones, she was surprised at the entrance of Jasper 
Bartlett, the only soa of Squire Bartlett, the law- 
yer of the village. 

“Ah, good evening, Miss Ruth,” said he, “I 











few, they are brave; itis only the cowards who 


remain behind.” 

“Well, well, you’ve a right to your own 

opinion about it as well as myself, but I didn’t 

come here to-night to discuss the present affairs 

of the country, but on an entirely different errand. 

The fact is, I graduate this summer at old 

Harvard, and as I have chosen the profession of 
a doctor, I want to settle down respectably in 
life. And in order to do so, I must have a wife. 

I had rather make you the mistress of my home, 
and the bearer of my name, than any one else 
in the world. Say, Ruth, will you yield to my 
wishes, and become mine ?”’ 

“No, I thank you, sir. I beg to decline that 
honor.” 

“ Not so fast, Ruth. Pray take a moment to 
consider. I can place you in a far higher sphere 


consider who it is you are refusing ?” 
addressing.” 


I have made you, without a shadow of a reason.’ 


have two myself, which I will state for you! 





mr ° 
up arms in her cause.” 


bear the name you scorn.” 


Facmbamen Naw 


came, Mrs. Hunter called Isaac Hodgkins, the 
the utensils for making bullets. 
melt them up for bullets.” 

Isaac, with his long arms akimbo, stared 


her sanity, and then burst forth : 


them things all your lifetime, and I've heerd y 


of my other h keepi 


Pp 





, but I don’ 


“ Well now, if ever I see the like,” said Isaac 


these ere bollets will hit a pesky red coult.” 


what a sacrifice they had been procured. 


not long after, “ now that the dew has dried from 
the grass, I am going over to see if there are any 
strawberries in our pasture. There were any 
quantity of blossoms, and I should think the 
fruit might be plenty.” 

“So I would, Ruth, and if you find enough, 
we will have strawberries and milk for dinner. 
For I shall be busy about my cheese all the fure- 
noon, and that will be an easy dinner to get.” 
Ruth tripped gaily over the fields, and upon 
arriving at the pasture, she found the berries so 
much more abundant than she expected, that 
her dish was soon filled with the delicious fruit, 
and she was preparing to return home, when she 
saw through the bushes which separated the pas- 
ture from the adjoining field, two red-coated 
British soldiers. Not caring to encounter them, 
Ruth concealed herself more effectually in the 
bushes, and waited tor them to pass on. They 
did not go out of hearing distance, however, for 
with the remark that they must rest awhile, the 
two worthies threw themselves upon the grass, 
and oar heroine had the benefit of their con- 
versation. 

“ How do you know, Jones, that this Bartlett 
you speak of isn’t one of these cursed rebels, and 
that this story about the guns is all gammon?” 

“ Because I know better. I've had proof 
enough of his loyalty, he hates the rebels with a 
vengeance, I tell you. He says that he man- 


aged it so, that six of the last company of minute health, wealth, and happiness; look upon it as 


meo that marched from here had to go minus 








hope you are well, despite your sud face "” 


their guas, and that he has hid them in a hollow | to be useful. 


of society than you move in at present. Do you 


“T believe I am not mistaken as to your iden- 
tity. I think it is Jasper Bartlett, whom I am 


“You are provokingly cool, Miss Ruth. It is 
not often a young lady refuses such an offer as 


“Then I suppose Iam to infer that all who 
have refused you before, have had a reason? I 


benefit. In the first place, I don’t like you, and 
in the next place if I did,  wouldn’t marry an 
enemy to my country, as all are who defend her 
and d those who have taken 


“ Rath Hunter, you shall rue the day you have 
said these words to me. I can find those of 
nobler birth than yourself, who will be proud to 


With these words, he strode haughtily from 
the room, leaving Ruth very much relieved to 
be freed from his presence. The weeks wore on, 
and the news of the battle of Buuker Hill, in 


which Ruth’s three brother’s and her lover were 

engaged, senta thrill of pride through the hearts 
* igmatoe nf thea & 

of powder in the patriot army, and ammunition 

of all kinds. The next morning afier this news 


hired man, and desired him to get in readiness 


“Now, Isaac,” she said, “I want you to take 
all my pewter dishes down off of the dresser, and 


moment at his mistress, as though he doubted 


“ Now I declare, Miss Hunter, ef that ere don’t 
beat all natur. To think heow you've scrubbed 


say you thought more on ’em than anything else 
in the house, and here you are goin’ to melt ’em 


up. 
“Yes, Isaac, I value them higher than any 


think so much of them as I do of my suffering 
country. I give them cheerfully, and I hope 
every bullet made of them will tell in our favor.” 


as Mrs. Hunter resolutely walked off, leaving him 
to obey her orders. “Jf all the women in the 
country jest spunk up like her, I wouldn't give 
much for King George’s chance of bringin’ us to 
terms. [kinder hate to melt up the shinin’ things, 
but here they go, and I hope every single one of 


The next day a large bag of bullets, concealed 
in another bag of corn whicl: Isaac informed the 
tory neighbors he was taking to mill, found its 
way safely into the American camp, amuch val- 
ued treasure, for Isaac did not fail to tell them at 


“Mother,” said Ruth, one pleasant morning 


really asleep, Ruth hastened home, with a deter- 
mined, triumphant look upon her face. 

“So the missing guns, which have been a 
mystery so long, is explained,” muttered Ruth as 

she flew along the field. “And it was Jasper 
| Bartlett who managed the villanous business. 

How dared the rascal after that to offer me his 
hand ?”” 

Ruth wisely forbore to say anything about 
having seen the British soldiers, and when they 
at length made their appearance, she feigned 
Surprise. 

“Well, old woman,” said the spokesman of 
the party, laying his hand familiarly upon the 
shoulder of Mrs Hunter; “we are going to dine 
here*to day, and as we are hungry as bears, you 
had better fly round and get dinner on the table 
as fast as possible.” 

“Take your hand off of my mother this in- 
stant,” said Ruth, confronting the speaker with 
flushed face and flashing eye. “If you choose to 
thrust yourselves intc a house unasked, the least 

you can do, is to behave in a civil manner to its 
mistress.” 
ion was i diately held in the 





is a common error to adopt a vegetable diet, 
when animal food would be much more eligible. 
SuBscKisER.—The great fire of London occurred 
in the year 1666. It broke out on Sunday morn- 
ing, September 2, and continued burning unt 
the following Thursday. The sufferers by this 
tire, amounting to 200,000, encamped in the tields 
about Islington and Highgate P 
AMELIA.—Sakee is a liquor distilled from rice. It 
is the native spirit of the islands of. Loo Choo, 
and is taken at the commencement of a feast in 
small earthen cups or goblets, about the size of a 
thimble. - ; 
Ross.—It is not the custom in Russia to display on 
the equipages of the nobility the armorial distine- 
tions of rank. It is quite a common circumstance 
to see the carriage of a prince with only his 
simple initials on the panels. [tis only on state 
occasions that the emblazonry of great wealth 
and high birth is displayed. ; 
A. B.—Use extract of Jamaica ginger freely. It is 
the best thing we know of for tlatulency. 
Joux W.—By no means come to the city at pres- 
ent in search of employment, unless you wish to 
enlist as a soldier. : 
L. C.—The umbrella was rather an article of curi- 
osity than use in the middle of the 17th century. 
General Wolfe, writing from Paris, in 1752, thinks 
brellas, used as had as a protection 
from the rain, worthy of special notice. : 
Senex.—Excitement of mind has power to reant- 
mate the failing strength of age. When Handel 
was far advanced in lite, and his constitution ap- 
ared to be exhausted, the subject of religion 
ad such power over him. that he was roused into 








pantry between mother and daughter, and it was 
agreed that not a strawberry should grace the 
table, but instead of them they would cut hasty- 
r | pudding in their milk. When all was ready, 
the family sat down, and great was the disgust 
of the guests at the bill of fare. Isaac, who had 
lingered to wash before dinner, now made his 
appearance, ané as he was about to take his 
accustomed place, the two worthies opposite 
him vented their displeasure. 

“Pretty customs you Yankees have, allowing 
your servants to eat at the same table with your- 
selves. The dinner is enough to disgust one, 
but the looks of that clod-hopper opposite are 
enough to give one a nausea.” 

“Jf you are not suited with your fare, or the 
persons at the table, you have the privilege of 
leaving,” said Mr. Hunter, with dignity. 








orifg on some.” Y 


down cellar, and draw two mugs of cider.” 
He was gone a few minutes, and then a mug 
of the sparkling liquid was set down by the plate 
of each guest. 
An hour or two after dinner, Isaac came into 
the old kitchen convulsed with laughter. As 
that worthy generally wore a comical expression, 
and seldom indulged in hearty laughter, Ruth, 
who was busy clearing away the dinner dishes, 
asked him what was the matier. 
“Well, you see, Miss Ruth, them British fel- 
lers seemed so squeamish at dinner, and couldn't 
relish nothin’, I thought as how their stomachs 
might be out of order, and so I thought I’d give 
“em a dose to cure’em. You see, I kinder didn’t 
feel well tother day, and I went and got a dose of 
ipecac of young Dr. Bartlett. But arter I'd 
bought it, I heard the pesky critter talk so agin 
our sogers, and make so much fun of ’em I vow- 
ed on the spot, that not a mite of his ipecac 
should go down my neck. Well, to-day, when 
them British fellers called out so sarcy arter some 
cider, I jest halved the dose, and put some in 
each mug. When I was comin’ up jest now to 
grind my scythe, they were both out there in the 
field, pretty considerable sea-sick, I can tell you. 
I guess they wont come here to dinner again, in 
a hurry.” 
“That's a good one, Isaac. I think they 
needed a dose of something, for they were terri- 
bly insolent. I hope they will get well enongh 
to leave the vicinity before night. And now, 
Isaac, I think I can trust you with a secret, and 
rely upon your aid, too; and as we are alone, I 
will tell you my plan. I was out in the straw- 
berry pasture, this forenoon, and I overheard our 
visitors talking about some guns, which they 
said Jasper Bartlett had got away from our 
minute men and hid ina hollow tree. He des- 
cribed the place so nearly, I think I could find it 
easily. As soon as futher and mother have gone 
to bed, I want you to go with me and find them ? 
Will you go?” 
“T guess I will go, by hokey—there, Miss Ruth, 
I forgot I promised you I wouldn't say that ere 
word agin, but it seems as though I couldn’t 
keep from sayin’ big words, when I hear what 
that nump of a Bartlett has been doin’. Yes, 
I'll go, and if I don’t lug every one of them guns 
into a safe place afore I sleep, then my name 
aint Isaac Hodgkins.” 
Isaac and Ruth made their proposed expe- 
dition, and as she had thought, went directly to 
the hollow tree, where they found six guns. 
Isaac shouldered them all and returned home in 
triumph, and befure long, through his shrewd 
manasement, they all found their way to their 
original owners. 
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[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 





Tt is one of the besetting sins of young men to 
endeavor to get rid of work by seeking for easy 
and lazy employment. Boys, avoid this whiri- 
pool as you would a plague spot; banish from 
| you the dangerous desire to live without work 
| Labor is honorable, dignified , it is the parent of 








an invaluable blessing. Shun idleness and sloth ; 
| parsue some honest calling, aud be not ashamed 


“O, you needn’t think of getting rid of us 80 


“Isaac,” said Mr. Hunter, “ wont you go 


exhibitions of proots of sublimity of genius supe- 
rior to any that he hadshown in the most vigor- 
ous days of his existence. - 

V. B.—There is a law in England which fines an 
individual who loans a newspaper $150! 





TRAVELLERS. 

A traveller has been defined as “a man who 
sells his own land to see other people’s ;” but in 
spite of the expense of going about the world 
and visiting other parts, and in spite of the 
recognized truth of the old adage, “A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,” people will travel. Trav- 
ellers may be divided into the following classes : 
those who travel for improvement, those who 
travel for amusement, those who travel for health, 
and those who travel for fashion’s sake. Some 
of those who travel for improvement profit by it; 
most of those who go abroad for amusement are 


confoundedly bored; many lose their health in 
1on's sake, Nad better stay at home. Nine-tenths 


of the travellers on the European continent, and 
nine-tenths of the travellers who come to our 
shores, are Englishmen and Englishwomen. You 
find English people on the prairies of the far 
West, on the frozen peaks of Iceland, on the 
Prater of Vienna, in the bazaars at Constanti- 
nople, on the dome of St. Peter’s, at the gate of 
Canton, in short, wherever foot of man, camel, 
horse or mule has penetrated. And this fever of 
locomotion and sight-seeing is the more surpris- 
ing in the Englishman, in the first place, because 
he is always boasting of his d character, 
and the comfort of his fireside; and, in the sec- 
ond place, because he is never in light marching 
order, his wnpedi , as the R dmirably 
styled their baggage, are always of the most pon- 
derous character ; for the Englishman, unlike the 
Yankee and Frenchman, is no muke-shift, and is 
perfeetly wretched unless surrounded abroad with 
all those comforts of the cuisine and toilet to 
which he has been accustomed at home. 

It is amusing to read the published travels of 
even refined and intelligent Englishmen, and 
observe how much their minds were occupied by 
the consideration of “creature comforts,” and 
how a bad dinner would prejudice them against 
a city, or perhaps a country. Frenchmen make 
the best travellers in the world, unless, perhaps, 
we except our own countrymen. While the 
Englishman rigidly adheres to his own customs 
and habits, ard is wretched if he cannot indulge 
the latter, the Frenchman takes things as they 
come, and makes it his boast to conform to the 
customs of those among whom his lot is cast for 
the time being. 








Thus a Frenchman of our ac- 
quaintance boasted of having eaten ants in Africa, 
and even confessed to cannibalism on the occa- 
sion of banqueting with an Ashantee monarch 
on the coast of Africa. Yet, like the English- 
man, he has his predilections and prejudices; he 
would have preferred a simple bouillon to his dish 
of ants, anda plate of dindon aux truffes to his 
slice of baked African, but he had too much 
Savoir vivre to permit his taste to stand in the 
way of his getting along as comfortably as pos- 
sible among his Strange, uncouth associates. 
Travelling now-a-days is divested of most of 
the inconveniences and annoyances which made 
it so formidable an undertaking in old times, or 
Say even twenty or thirty years since; a journey 
at that time was an affair not to be undertaken 
without a shudder and a vast deal of careful pre- 
paration. There were visions of nine inside and 
six on the roof, a maiden lady and bandboxes, a 
drunken driver, botting fill-horses, steep hills and 
crazy coach-springs. An upset and @ run-a way 
were about certain to happen. Now the worst 
to be anticipated is the bursting of a boiler, and 
the precipitation of a railroad train down an em- 
bankment. 

Tt must be confessed that the romance of trav: 
elling is injured by its improved facilities. The 
fames of smoke do not harmonize with the fea- 
tures of the Rhine, and crossing the Syrian des- 
erts in an omnibus is a most prosaic method of 
proceeding. However, like Lydia Languish, we } 
must put up with @ little comfort after all! 
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of Portland, recently made by the aseeseurs 


estale—an increase over last year of $4 


ning man now and then watches till Madame 
Walewski, the best frog-catcher of all the ladies, 
is absorbed in bagging a more than usually dith- 
cult frog, and then deftly transfers the animal to 
his own prong. Such a contest engages the at- 
tention of the whole company. 
lost and won by those who bet upon the first 
filled basket; but the emperor's backers are pen- 
erally safe, while those who, relying upon Mad- 
ame Walewski’s clever harpooning, choose to 
venture a stake upon the number of frogs drawn 
from the water in any given time, are seldom 
wrong; but it is in the landing that she fails ; 
and his majesty, who always insists on sitting 
next to the fair sportswoman—with whom the 
merry rivalry of skill gives additional interest to 
the sport—can now and then whisk away in a 
moment the prey she has harpooned with so 


much care and pains. 
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VEGETABLE TALLOW. 

The Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office 
has received specimens of vegetable tallow known 
to botanists as myrstiba sebifera. It comes trom 
a nut about the size of a nutmeg, full of meat, 
which being melted becomes a yellowish tallow, 
excellent for candles. The plant is # native of 
Central and South America, and naturally a.- 
tains a height of ten or twelve feet. It curries 
herbaceous flowers from July till September, and 
makes so profuse a secretion of oily matter, that 
this may be readily obtained from it, in the form 
of fat, by immersing it in boiling water. H. Lb. 
Clarke, Esq., United States minister at Guate- 
mala, writes that he has no doubt that this article 
might be collected and exported at considerable 
profit. It grows in immense quantities in the 
southern departments, and in Verapez. It is 
susceptible of such high purification as to re- 
semble the finest sperm—is solid, and quite as 
transparent. A sample of this production, in the 
nut and in the tallow, is now among numerous 
collections at the Patent Office. The cultivation 
of it from the seed will be tried at the horticul- 
Anaad om doe 





THINK OF IT. 

It is not in the broad and fierce manifestation 
of the el 1 Bi not in the clash of the 
hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind—that the 
highest characters of the sublime are developed. 
God is not always so eloquent in the earthquake, 
nor in the fire, as in “the still, small voice.” 
They are but the blunt and low faculties of our 
nature which can only be addressed through 
1 black and lightning. It is in quiet and sub- 
dued passages of unobtrusive majesty, the deep 
and the calm, and the perpetual—that which 
must be sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is 
understood—things which the angels work out 
for us daily, and yet vary eternally, which are 
never wanting and never repeated, are to be 
found always, yet each found but once. It is 
through these that the lesson of devotion is chiefi y 
taught, and the blessing of beauty given. 

‘inna a 
Evements or Heartn.—Diet and out-of- 
door exercise are elements of health not to be 
neglected with impunity. There are many who 
have not their choice in this regard ; and we are 
truly sorry for those who are obliged, by the na- 
ture of their calling, or the terms of their engaye- 
ment, to forego exercise in the open air. It is a 
painful sight to see workingmen looking pale and 
emaciated, like plants that grow in the shade 
without that robustness, or that healthy hue, that 
comes from work out of doors. 
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Hosritat Nurses.—Secretary Cameron, be- 
ing Overrun with applications from ladies for the 
places of nurses in the army hospitals, thought 
to get rid of the importunities Ly issuing a de- 
cree that all who accepted the post should not 
wear hoops. Finding this readily agreed to by 
his tormentors, hie next dodge was to issue an 
order that no one should be accepted who was 
under thirty years of age. This did the business. 
There are no women of that age in the country, 
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A Lire vor 4 Loar.—A soldier in Welling- 
ton’s army stuck his bayonet into a loaf of bread 
which a woman was carrying from the oven, and 
proceeded to divide it among his comrades. The 
affair was reported to the “Iron Duke,” who or- 
dered the culprit to be immediately shot. No 
more loaves were stolen during that cam 





maign. 
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Syrmratiy.—Sympathy! how barren 


and 
worthless existence without it! 


Without it the 
universe is but a dungeon around us The soul 
thirsts to be known. Every man at times hun- 
gers anc thirsts to be understood 

———- +-2-e - 
Avstratia.—The Melbourne, Australia, Her 
ald states that in less than a quarter of a century 
Australia has increased from 170,000 to 590 000 


persons, and in ten years has exported 23,000,000 


ounces of gold. 
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Vatvatiow ov Porttasp.—The valuation 


$14,345 000 real estate, and $13 556 Goo personal 


Ot 


mre. 











t0 pat us on our guard against a fall i 


Wartcurutness.—God often lets us stamble | hundred revolutions p 
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barre! 


ball makes two 
per second, afier leaving the 


Mititany —An Enfield rifle 
































of the old republic, General Damour 


his auls de amp, two young ®umen 
tinguished for character and beauty 

leasly carried his orders into the ver 
the fire, and whenever the troops ga 


their slender voices were heard chich 
tives, encouraging the weak, and | 
With animation, Qu his history of 
dists, Lamartine has given the wh: 
these young ladies 

It was the chivalry of France w! 
“that, even if the arch of heaven « 
they would ewetain is on their lance j 
desperate bravery which no odda oa 
reyion of climate overcome, vivacity 
lightning ike alertness, pationre wu 
fons, cheerfuluess upon the march « 
have ever distinguished the Free 


Nothing can better display the mili 


the French nation than the history 
French revolution. After the cata 
the republic, France saw herself mer 
work! in arms 


All despotic Europe 
teerush the young repablic, With 
army to sustain them, the guve 
oblyed to summon volunteers to 
sustain the nationality 

Instantly, France flew to arme, » 
dram and wi-color appeared, thousar 
the standard, and in an imeredibly « 
tine, vast masses of men were four 
frontiers, and not only waa the ene 
but the war carried into his own ter 
French troops covered themselves 
though many circumstances prevent: 
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Misfortune and success were alike 
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with command, that the full valae - 
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impetaous temperament, while the 
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Italy, of Egypt and of Germe 
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and conferred a deathless renown 
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FROGGING FROLICS. 
trench court has opened new channels of 
snt at Fontainebleau this summer. The 
.d gentlemen sit in a row on the banks 
se, at the bottom of the park, each armed 
ng wand, at the end of which is attached 
ynged fork. Servants beat the rushes at 
Lof the fosse, and frogs pass backward 
ard beneath the wall. It is during their 
that they are caught between the prongs 
fork ; and it requires no small dexterity, 
much in the catching as in the holding 
n caught, as if not drawn up with the 
precaution, they are apt to get free. In 
osition of the angler to any such inten- 
sists the great fan, and renders the amuse- 
frog-fishing one of the most noisy and 
- of all those sports which embellish coun- 
in France. It is in this branch of the 
at the emperor takes the lead. The cun- 
‘an now and then watches till Madame 
ski, the best frog-catcher of all the ladies, 
bea in bagging a more than usually diffi- 
z, and then deftly transfers the animal to 
a prong. Such a contest engages the at- 
of the whole company. Large sums are 
id won by those who bet upon the first 
asket; but the emperor’s backers are gen- 
safe, while those who, relying upon Mad- 
Valewski’s clever harpooning, choose to 
a stake upon the number of frogs drawn 
the water in any given time, are seldom 
_; but it is in the landing that she fails ; 
3 majesty, who always insists on sitting 
to the fair sportswoman—with whom the 
rivalry of skill gives additional interest to 
port—can now and then whisk away in a 
nt the prey she has harpooned with so 
_ care and pains. 





VEGETABLE TALLOW. 
e Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office 
eceived specimens of vegetable tallow known 
tanists as myrstiba sebifera. It comes from 
about the size of a nutmeg, full of meat, 
i being melted becomes a yellowish tallow, 
(lent for candles. The plant is a native of 
ral and South America, and naturally ai- 
‘a height of ten or twelve feet. It carries 
aceous flowers from July till September, and 
<es so profuse a secretion of oily matter, that 
may be readily obtained from it, in the form 
fat, by immersing it in boiling water. H. L. 
ke, Esq., United States minister at Guate- 
a, writes that he has no doubt that this article 
ht be collected and exported at considerable 
fit. It grows in immense quantities in the 
‘thern departments, and in Verapez. It is 
ceptible of such high purification as to re- 
‘ible the finest sperm—is solid, and quite as 
ngparent. A sample of this production, in the 
and in the tallow, is now among numerous 
lections at the Patent Office. The cultivation 
it from the seed will be tried at the horticul- 
ot odge 


THINK OF IT. 
Tt is not in the broad and fierce manifestation 
the el i ‘gies—not in the clash of the 
il, nor the drift of the whirlwind—that the 
shest characters of the sublime are developed. 
od is not always so eloquent in the earthquake, 
vt in the fire, as in “the still, small voice.” 
‘ey are but the blunt and low faculties of our 
ture which can only be addressed through 
apblack and lightning. It is in quiet and sub- 
ted passages of unobtrusive majesty, the deep, 
id the calm, and the perpetual—that which 
ist be sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is 
derstood—things which the angels work out 
* us daily, and yet vary eternally, which are 
ver wanting and never repeated, are to be 
und always, yet each found but once. It is 
vough these that the lesson of devotion is chiefly 
ight, and the blessing of beauty given. 











ELements oF HEatta.—Diet and out-of- 
or exercise are elements of health not to be 
glected with impunity. There are many who 
\ve not their choice in this regard ; and we are 
uly sorry for those who are obliged, by the na- 
re of their calling, or the terms of their engage- 
ent, to forego exercise in the open air. It is a 
sinful sight to see workingmen looking pale and 
naciated, like plants that grow in the shade, 
ithout that robustness, or that healthy hue, that 
»mes from work out of doors. 





Hosritat Nurses.—Secretary Cameron, be- 
g overrun with applications from ladies for the 
aces of nurses in the army hospitals, thought 
» get rid of the importunities by issuing a de- 
ee that all who accepted the post should not 
var hoops. Finding this readily agreed to by 
3 tormentors, his next dodge was to issue an 
der that no one should be accepted who was 
ider thirty years of age. This did the business. 
here are no women of that age in the country. 





A Lirs ror a Loar.—A soldier in Welling- 
n’s army stuck his bayonet into a loaf of bread 
hich a woman was carrying from the oven, and 
oceeded to divide it among his comrades, The 
tair was reported to the “ Iron Duke,” who or- 
‘red the culprit to be immediately shot. No 
ore loaves were stolen during that campaign. 





Symratuy.—Sympathy! how barren and 

orthless existence without it! Without it the 
riverse is but a dungeon around us. The soul 
irsts to be known. Every man at times hun- 
‘rs and thirsts to be understood. 





AvstRaLita.—The Melbourne, Australia, Her- 
d states that in less than a quarter of a century, 
ustralia has increased from 170,000 to 530 000 
‘rsons, and in ten years has exported 23,000,000 
inces of gold. 

6p 

Vatvation oF PortLayp.—The valuation 

Portland, recently made by the assessors, is 
4,345,000 real estate, and $13,556 000 personal 
tate—an increase over last year of $30U,000. 
ee eee 
Mititary —An Enfield rifle ball makes two 


ndred revolutions per second, after leaving the 
rrel. 
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FRENCH SOLDIERY. 

When Cesar entered Gaul “ with the utmost | 
diligence,” as he tells us, he found that he had 
no easy task before him, fur the then population 
of France, like their descendants, were essen- 
tially warlike and military. They met the in- 
vaders with a fierceness that startled even the 
Roman legions. Even their women were as 

brave as they were fair, and their white arms | 
waving in the midst of battle, dealt blows as 
terrible as those inflicted by their husbands, 
brothers and sons. This gallantry of the Gallic 
women has been inherited by their descendants. 

Among the French dead upon the field of bat- 
tle, women have been frequently found wearing 
the unifurm of soldiers, and the papers recently | 
inform us of the award of the grand cross of the | 
legion of honor, together with a pension, to a | 
woman who had served with distinction, many | 
years in the French infantry. During the wars 
of the old republic, General Dumourier had for 
his aids-de-camp, two young women equally dis- 
tinguished for character and beauty. They fear- 
lessly carried his orders into the very hottest of 
the fire, and whenever the troops gave ground, 
their slender voices were heard chiding the fugi- 
tives, encouraging the weak, and inspiring all 
with animation. Jin his history of the Giron- 
dists, Lamartine has given the whole story of 
these young ladies. 

It was the chivalry of France who boasted, 
“that, even if the arch of heaven should sink, 
they would sustain it on their lance points!” A 
desperate bravery which no odds can daunt, no 
region of climate overcome, vivacity in action, a 
lightning-like alertness, patience under priva- 
tions, cheerfulness upon the march and in camp, 
have ever distinguished the French soldier. 
Nothing can better display the military spirit of 
the French nation than the history of the old 
French revolution, After the establishment of 
the republic, France saw herself menaced by the 
world in arms. All despotic Europe was banded 
to crush the young republic. With no standing 
army to sustain them, the government was 
obliged to summon volunteers to protect and 
sustain the nationality. 

Instantly, France flew to arms; wherever the 
drum and tri-color appeared, thousands rallied to 
the standard, and in an incredibly short space of 
time, vast masses of men were found upon the 
frontiers, and not only was the enemy repelled, 
but the war carried into his own territory. The 
French troops covered themselves with glory, 
though many circumstances prevented their com- 
plete success. Their armies were deficient in 
discipline, arms, clothing, and itions ; the 
old system of strategies and tactics was weari- 
some and inefficient, and particularly unsuited to 
the character of the French troops. The officers 
were either old or inexperienced, ¢ di 
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| the Flag. 


| glory, and everything is made to succumb to this 


SOME QUEER THINGS: 
A friend of ours, who has lately returned from 
South America, amused us for several hours, a 


few evenings since, by relating some of his ad- 
| ventures and observations, a few of which we 


will sketch down from memory for the readers of 
It is well known that the fearful 
earthquake in Peru, in 1746, destroyed the city 
of Callao, completely overwhelming it by the 
sea; now, as wonderful as it may seem, he in- 
formed us that in a calm day and a clear sky, 
the old town with its ancient buildings, towers, 
churches, and temples, may be seen beneath the 
wave. 

The women of Lima pride themselves on the 
smallness of their feet, to very nearly as great 
an extent as the Chinese. A tiny foot is their 


object from childhood. Their shoes are of the 
richest silk, satin, or velvet, and to supply a lady 
for a year, must cost some three hundred dollars. 
You may speak of their beautiful teeth, soft 
glossy hair, sweet expression of countenance, 
but these are comparative tritles; on the other 
hand, praise the beauty of their fet, and you 
will ensure their friendship at once. 

During the time of the carnival in Lima, the 
city is almost uninhabitable by decent people, as 
riot rules supreme, and to use our friend’s own 
words, resembles a man-of-war when all hands 
are piped to mischief. Excesses of all kinds are 
committed in the open streets with impunity. 
The endeavors of the public to prevent these 
practices only subjects them to all manner of 
tricks. Groups of negroes station themselves in 
the streets, and seizing upon every passer-by, 
compel him to pay a ransom, before they will 
permit him to go on his way. Respectable 
people resort to all kinds of tricks to frighten 
passers-by, and a peaceable passenger is sure to 
have a dozen buckets of water emptied upon his 
head in passing through half the number of 
streets. In short the devil reigns supreme in 
Lima during the carnival. 

Our friend spoke with enthusiasm of the beau- 
tiful horses of Lima and Peru generally. The 
ladies are superb horsewomen, and many of the 
colored females use men’s saddles altogether, 
and will conquer the most unruly horses. The 
people pride themselves on the beauty and ele- 
gance of their saddles and trappings, and they 
frequently cost $2000, silver stirrups and gold 
mountings. The horses are broken to the ut- 
most nicety, and will ordinarily perform what 
would be thought wonderful in our circus horses. 
Some of the priests in the interior are shamefully 
sacrilegious, keeping large packs of hounds, and 
hunting steeds, besides leading lives of the most 
unequalled licentiousness. 

Public functionaries are generally consummate 





officers were capriciously and unreasonably de- 
prived of rank, imprisoned and even beheaded. 


Misfortune and success were alike punished as 
crimes. 
It was only when Bonaparte was entrusted 


jack » neither knowing how to read or write ; 
and our friend tells us that he found no difficulty 
in travelling over half the country with a forged 
passport, made out by himself, having lost his 
Those who had a right to demand it would pre- 





with command, that the full value of the French 
soldiery was developed. The of his en- 
terprises captivated his followers ; the new sys- 
tem of warfare which he introduced suited their 
impetuous temperament, while the daring inde- 
pendence of his genius, hallowed by victory, 
overawed the convention, and placed France at 
his feet. Then came the honors and glories of 
Italy, of Egypt and of Germany, when the 
French soldiery performed deeds that eclipsed 
the most glorious military annals of all antiquity, 
and conferred a deathless renown on the French 
arms. 








Screntiric Experiments. — Experiments 
are being made in Paris, whereby it is thought 
letters can Le conveyed by means of atmospheric 
tubes. The lines are to be laid down for the 
use of the telegraph office, one icating 


tend to read it over, and look sharp at him who 
handed it, when in fact it was written in English 
and they could not possibly make out a syllable 
of it. They would then return it with due 
pomposity, and declare it all right, demanding 
their fee, and let him pass. 





Tre wittte Corporat’s Deruty. — The 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

They have had a regular shock of earthquake 
at Montreal lately. 

The “fortunes of war” are said to be what 
the lucky contractors make ! 

The Great Eastern steamer has been visited by 
curious thousands at Quebec. | 

It is asserted that Prince Napoleon will prob- 


| ably visit America soon. | 


There are twenty-three Christian churches in 


| the Sandwich Islands. 


The tel-/ie-graph keeps it up beyond all former 
precedent! 

Flour is only $20 per barrel at Galveston, 
Texas, in New York, $5. 

There are three thousand letters daily sent to 
California by the pony express. 

Thus far some 300 daily and weekly papers 
have ceased to exist since January Ist, 1861. 
The Turkish government has introduced the 
culture of cotton near Damascus. 

An Irishwoman died in her bed of drunkenness 
in this city last week. 

Anger comes sometimes to us, but it is a fact 
that we go oftenest to meet it. 

One sixth of the deaths in Boston for the last 
year were by consumption. 

A use must have preceded an abuse, properly 
so called. 

Henry Osgood cut his throat and died after a 
drunken spree in Baltimore. 

Somebody says “the diploma of honesty con- 
sists of a receipted tailor’s bill.” 

An old bachelor says he has discovered a com- 
plete cure for love, viz., marriage ! 

One could hardly feel much confid ina 
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foreign Htems. 


Letters from India inform us that the natives 


are busily engaged in raising cotton 


The Prince of Wales is receiving a truly 
royal welcome trom the people of Ireland 

It is reported that the Emperor of Russia was 
treated with great indignity at Moscow 

On the Edinburgh and Glasgow railroad they 
have a Starling Or parrot at every station to cail 
outthe name of the place, it is said. 

Felix Schadow, the eminent historical painter 
of Berlin, died recently, after a long and painful 
illness, in his forty-third year. 

The King of Sweden has presented to the 
Museum at Stockholm a large oil painting exe- 
cuted by himself. It represents a view of the 
Camp of Stordalshalsen, near irontheim. 

The American “ difficulty” is likely to put out 


| John Bull's pipe, for the Leeds Mercury men- 
| tions that the price of tobacco has been raised 
| two pence per poand in Leeds and Liverpool 


Intelligence from Athens states thai the con- 


| Spiracy against the King of Greece has com- 


pletely failed, and that all the principal persons 
engaged in it have been arrested. 
Mr. Bishop, a wealthy man of science, who 
had maintained for twenty four years an observ- 
atory in the Regent's Park, London, at which 
various discoveries had been made, died recently. 
In London at the present time there is a ma- 
nia for starting magazines, which no doubt will 
blow the proprietors sky-high before many 
months. Charles @Mackay is to publish one en- 
tiled “ The Robin Goodfellow.” 
Princess Alice and her young man will not be 
married till 1862. She will have a dowry of 
$150,000, and an income of $30,000 per Year, 
enough with economy to get along very well 
with. ‘ 


An affray has taken place at Rome between 





man who had never been imposed upon. 

There are sometimes a hundred vessels lying 
in the harbor of Honolulu at once. 

California is very nearly sixty times as large 
as the whole of Massachusetts. 

The population of Philadelphia is just about 
three times that of Boston. 

“Who wants to see a masquerade ?” might be 
written under a looking glass. 

The daughter of the King of Italy is now in 
this country with her husband. 

Half the failures in life arise from pulling in 
one’s horse as he is leaping. 

Political affairs in Russia are in a very critical 
condition at present. 





GREATEST NAVIGABLE STREAM. 

Admiral Hope, of the British Navy, has suc- 
ceeded in ascending the great river of China, 
Yang tse, to a distance of 570 nautical miles 
from its mouth, without any accident, and it was 
stated that it was navigable for 157 miles further 
up, making in all 727 nautical, or about 842 
statute miles from the sea. The Yang-tse, there- 
fore, although it be in point of navigation 
neither the Mississippi nor the St. Lawrence, far 
exceeds the Ganges, the Rhineand the Danube; 
is indeed the finest navigable river of the Old 
the months - cbr rian saw the Yang-twse in 
was at the Peohoseesa TY and March, when it 
twenty to twenty'tive feet” dhuttin izrisas from 
season, the current, when most rapid, was at the 
rate of three and a half knots an hour, but the 
average only two knots. This current would, of 
course, be greatly increased in rate when the river 
was swollen, but it seems at no time to be so 
rapid as to be an impediment to native naviga- 





Prince Imperial of France, five years old, has 
been promoted to the rank of corporal of the 
eighth squad of the first battalion of the first 
gi of grenadi He is inscribed in the 
regimental list as Eugene Louis Jean Joseph 
Napoleon. The little prince, it seems, is allowed 
to perform his regimental duties by deputy. 
This deputy, one Corporal Mugaritz, deserted a 
few days ago, with some of the regimental money 
in his possession, and has since been apprehended 








with the Tuileries, and the other with the Bourse. 
Air pumps are to be placed at each end of the 
tube, so while one exhausts the other shall com- 
press, and thus produce a powerful current. The 
speed calculated on is about 350 yards per sec- 
ond; and itis said that should the experiment 
succeed, arrangements will be made for the dis- 
tribution of letters generally to the various quar- 
ters of Paris by the same means. 





Rericious Reperrion 1x Utan.—A new 
prophet in Utah has just arisen to dispute with 
Brigham his absolute authority over the faithful. 
His name is Joseph Morris, and he belongs to 
Weber county, near Ogdon city. He predicts 
the breaking up of the present church authority, 
anda new organization under his leadership. 
The new prophet has created a great deal of ex- 
citement, and drawn so many of Brigham’s fol- 
lowers off, that the latter has been compelled to 
denounce him as a talse prophet. 





Tue Comet.—This recent visitor was visible 
in Europe about the same time as with us, and 
made quite as splendid an appearance there. It 
took the savans by surprise, and all they could 
make of it was that it travelled with astonishing 
rapidity, but whither they couldn’t tell. 





Amnition.—The desire of power in excess 
caused the angels to fall; the desire of knowl- 
edge in excess, caused man to fall ; but in charity 
there is no excess, neither can angel or man 
come in danger by it. 





Experience.—Half of time is day, and half 
is night; but more than half our conscious being 
is made up of dreams—and the dreams of the 
day outnumber those of the night. 





Tue Newsparer.—The great general of the 
people, who has driven the enemy from the for- 
titied heights of power, and compelled him to 
give battle in the open field of thought. 





Kesr coor.—Keep your temper in dispute. 
The cool hammer fashions the red hot iron to 
any shape needed. 





ee 
A Qvestfos —Whether the “old wine” so 
much prized is older than elder wine ? 


and d to five years’ imprisonment with 
hard labor. The prisoner’s name does not indi- 
cate a French origin. A Frenchman would 
never have acted so foolishly, for he would have 
known that if he took good care of the imperial 
gargon, his fortune for life would be established. 





Aw ENerGETIC Wire.—A woman at Gor- 
ham, N. H,, arming herself with a good-sized 
stick, lately proceeded alone to the establishment 
of a rumseller, where her husband and a number 
of others were carousing, and after smashing the 
glasses and decanters upon the table at which 
they sat, applied the stick to the person of the 
astonished landlord, and was about to administer 
a sound drubbing, when her husband interfered 
and conducted her home. 





Personat.—“ Little Patti,” before a densely 
crowded house, appeared as the erring yet re- 
pentant Violetta, in “La Traviata,” at the 
Royal Italian Opera in London, and added fresh 
laurels to her wreath. It is pronounced “as a 
piece of acting consummate.” 





Rericiovs.—The growth of the Christian 
faith is rapid ia Egypt. The American mission- 
aries have in six months distributed 2000 francs’ 
worth of Arabian Bibles along the valley of the 
Nile. 





Cvuriovs.—An American lady is living in 
Jerusalem, under the impression that she is one 
of the two witnesses spoken of in Revelations, 
who are to suffer death in the streets of 
Jerusalem. 





A Pest.—The army worm has made its ap- 
pearance in Barnstable and in most of the towns 
on the Cape. The fields are black with them, 
and many are cutting down their grain for fodder. 





LavpasLe.—The Philadelphians are taking 
a look at the necessity of the times, and are talk- 
ing about giving poor people something to do on 
public works. 





re _s 
Missourt.—The census of Missouri shows 
| that State to have 1,407,536 whites, 113,188 
slaves, and 3902 free negroes. 
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Trat’s so —The most mischievous liars are 





those who keep sliding on the verge of truth 


tion, and of course is uone at all to steam. 
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RUS PIRATE SUTGSLSES: 
—oR,— 
The Hast Cruise of the Viper. 
A STORY OF THE SEA. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


This is a vivid nautical tale from an old and 
favorite contributor, in which we have one of the 





best stories he has ever written for our columns. 
The whole of the scenes, which are founded upon 
facts, are detailed with a masterly hand, and are 
replete with vivid and startling incidents. We are 
gratified to be able to present the readers of the 
Flag with so brilliant a novelette. 





Sick.—The Emperor Napoleon, who is at 
the baths at Vichy for his health, is more se- 
riously ill than is supposed. He is suffering 
from diseased liver and spine, and looks ten 
years older than he did two months ago. 





Too Nice.—A very polite Boston deacon 
was once heard to pray in this wise, “O, Lord, 
we would not presume to dictate, but we would 
suggest that a revival of religion is very much 
needed !”” 





“Tuat Ice wont BEaR!”—This is one of 
the latest quaint sayings which expresses #0 
much and is so universally applicable to the 
shams and humbugs of the day. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is the author. 

">. ae 

SMELLING.—Wordsworth the poet had no 
sense of smell, and once only in his life the dor- 
mant power awakened ; when smelling a bed of 
stocks, he declared it was like a vision of Paradise. 
——— 

Outve O11.—Olive oil, of a quality as good, 
so said, as any imported, is made in Los Angelos 
county, Cal. Five hundred gallons were made 
last year at the Mission of San Fernando. 
a 

Senastoror —Notbing has yet been done to- 
ward rebuilding Sebastopol, and its appearance 
ditfers but slightly from its state at the end of 
the siege. 














—o<—-- 
Vast Loss —The last reckoning is that the 
loss by the great London fire was over twelve 
millions of dollars. The Sua Insurance Com- 
» $1,200,000. 

pany toes 1,70 sie ie 


the popul and pontitical gendarmes. One 
of the latter was killed and another wounded 
A French gendarme and several other persons 
were also wounded. 

The Queen of England is becoming again in- 
terested in the things which interest her people, 
a sign that the cloud of despondency which has 
so long rested upon her is dispelling. She at- 
tended privately an inauguration of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of South Kensington, and 
planted a tree with her own hand. 


—_— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


When men try to get more good than comes 
from well doing, they always yet less. 
Very few people are tre!» wise—but a great 
many, an immense majority—are other-wise. 
The only thing which every one can do, and 
the only thing which any one need do, is his 
duty. 
In whatever shape evil comes, we are apt to 
exclaim with Hamlet, “Take any shape but 
that!” 
Men are called fools in one age for not know- 
ing what men were called fools for asserting in 
the age before. 
If we lack the sagacity to discriminate nicely 
between our acquaintances and our triends, mis- 
fortune will readily do it for us. 
Severe trials. call into action those reserved 
forces of thought and courage and fortitude and 
faith, which give the victory in the battle of life. 
Pliny speaks of certain animals that will fatten 
on smoke. How lucky would it be for sundry 
toques statesmen, if they could get men to do 
waivusy 19 cata WW UE Nene wee = 
Yet, anions the parent makes haste to strangle 
the child, the child will not rest till it has pois- 
oned the parent. 
Instead of watching the bird as it flies above 
our heads, we chase his shadow along the 
ground ; and finding we cannot grasp it, we con- 
clude it to be nothing. 
He who wishes to know how a peopie thrives 
under a grovelling aristocracy, should examine 
how vigorous and thick the blades of grass are 
under a piantain. 
Nobody has ever been able to change to-day 
into to-morrow —or into yesterday; and yet 
everybody who has much energy of character, is 
trying to do one or the other. 

How much better the world would go on, if 
people could but do now and then, what Lord 
Castlereagh used to deprecate, and turn their 
backs upon themselves ! 

Were nothing else to be learned from the 
rhetoric and ethics of Aristotle, they should be 
studied by every educated man as the best of 
commentaries on Shakspeare. 

The proudest word in English, to jadge by its 
way of carrying itself, is 7. It is the least of 
monosyllables, if it be indeed a syllable; yet who 
in good society ever saw a little one ? 





Hoker’s Budget. 


“What ails your eye, Joe?” 
he lied.” 

Punch says the inventor of the steam engine 
was a man of great engine-uity. 

A woman that has more than a dozen children 
is quite too childish. 

Why is a boy tired of skating like a politician? 
Because he is for getting off ice (office). 

Mrs. Dawdy says that one of her boys knows 
nothing, and the other don’t. The question is 
which knows the most. 

A young lady being asked by a politician 
what party she preferred, replied that she pre- 
ferred a wedding party. 

An old maid speaking of marriage, save it is 
like any other disease—while there's life there’s 
hope. 

The editor of one of our exchanges says that 
ladies wear corsets from a“Teeling of instinct, 
having a natural love for being squeezed. 


“T told a man 


A schoolmaster requesting a little boy who 
had heen whispering to step into the next room, 
is wittily spoken of as ‘starting on a whaling 
expedition.” 

An Irishman being asked in court for his mar- 
riage certificate, showed a big rear on his head, 
about the shape of a shovel, which was 
sati factory. 

An independent man is said to he one who 
can live without whiskey and tobacco, and shave 
himself with brown soap and cold water without 
a mirror, 

A lady asked her gardener why the weeds 
always “outgrew and covered up the flowers 
“Madam,” answered he, “ 
the weeds, but ouly step-mother of the flowers 


the soil is mother of 


“ Pat, if Mr. Jones comes tx fore my retarn 
tell him that I will meet him at two oclock 
“ Ay, av, sir, bat what shall I tell him if he 
don’t come?” 





Tne Dirrexesce —Nepoleon was ambitious 
to rule a nation; Washington was ambitious 








that a nation should rule itseif. 
aa eS 
A Bric atp —It is said that brigs of-war are 
| to guard the Cal fornia steamers. Each steamer 
| will have its brig-aid. 


A Yankee down east has made the grand 
discovery that a window glazed with old hats iva 
sure indication that the occeTpants have see. @ 
|} rum bortle 
| Panch asks the following “ 





cockney conap- 

| drum” “ What's t difference between the [ate 
| sultan, Abdal Med and hi« successor? Ab 
dul Medjid is Alvtol as was, but the present 


sultan is Abdul Aziz.” 





| 





Quill and Scissors. 


The Mlinois Central Railroad, as is well 
known, has sold vast quantites of land along 
the lines of the road upon long credit. In con- 
sequence of the failure of the wild cat banks, 
many farmers have found it utterly impossible to 
raise the money to make the last spring's pay 
ment. The company are unwilling to have them 
forfeit their bonds, and have announced that they 
will take their pay in corn, instead of money 

Mr. Josiah Seagrave, a merchant residing at 
107 Choton Street, Brooklyn, committed sun ie 
recently, at lus residence, by hanging himself 
while laboring under a depression of spirits, 
caused by the failure of a Massachusetus manu 
facturing company of which he was the agent 
He leaves a wife and one daughter 





It being reported that about twenty Irishmen, 
in Cromwell, Conn , were “ starving,” having no 
work, @ town meeting was called, and it was 
voted to furnish them with work at sixty cents a 
day. The “starving Irishmen indignantly 
rejected it, and were mad that they were pot 
offered a dollar and a quarter per day! 

A letter from Sioux City dated July 10, says 
that a party of Indians, on the evening betore, 
shot dead two of the citizens living near that 
place whilst plowing in a potato patch. They 
then took their horses. The names of the per- 
sons killed were Thomas Roberts and 
Cordova. 

It is said that the New Bedford whaling in- 
terest has been almost entirely ruined by the in 
troduction of coal oil, Oil which it costs sixty 
cents to prodace, will not now bring forty cents 
a gallon, and in consequence more than sixty 
whalers are lying idle at the wharves. : 

The French government have determined on 
constructing a military harbor on the coast oppo- 
site to Alderney. An entrenched camp, capable 
of containing 40,000 men is also to be constructed 
in the neighborhood, so as to connect the new 
harbor with Brest and Cherbourg. 

The Commissioner of Patents has decided not 
to extend the patent for the machine known as 
Ketchum’s Reaper, on the ground that Ketchum s 
assignees have made money enough out of it 
‘The profit realized by somebody from that pa- 
tent is said to exceed $1,250,000. 

It is stated that the physicians in attendance on 
the Empress of Austria have recognized the ex 
istence of abscess in the lungs, and the feet are 
swelling. Her majesty, it is said, left for Corfu 
with @ presentiment that she would never 
return. 

A young mechanic in Detroit, Michigan, 
named Stephen Bowerman, has invented a bat- 
tery by which it is claimed that 320 balls per 
minute can be discharged, with an accurate 
range of 900 yards. Six men are required to 
work it. 

A terrible fight between the Chippewa and 
Sioux Indians took place at St. Joseph, on tie 
Pembina River, on the 10th alt. ; six Chi pews, 
3 Sioux and 2 Assiniboines were killec 
struggle. 

There has been another destructive fire in 
Milwaukee, loss in the aggregate amounting iw 
about $27,000. One or two incendiary atten pts 
have also been discovered in time to prevent 
mischief. 

A lieutenant of police in Albany fell asieep 

the other day at the station house, while waitiny 
for something to “turn up,” and when he awoke 
found that his watch-guard had been cut, and the 
watch itself taken from his pocket. 
On the 12th ult. the Dismal Swamp region in 
North Carolina was visited by a tarri hail 
storm, which destroyed all the crops in that sec- 
tion gf country. One farmer estimates his lus» 
field, was burned to death recently. Her apron 
caught fire while putting wood into the stove, 
and the clothing was all burned from her body. 


The Greenfield Gazette reports that a small 
insect of a reddish brown color, which seems 
likely to destroy the whole crop, infests the wheut 
fields of Franklin county. 

The Empress Dowager of Brazil is the owner 
of an esta’e with slaves, and, contrary to custow 
in cases of royal ownership, the slaves are to be 
sold. 

There is a dog hospital in London where stray 
dogs are taken from the street and cared for, lis 
patrons include the best people in Eng aud 

An importation of short-horned cattle has re- 
cently been made in England, from the farm of 
Mr. Thorne, of New York State. 

The New York Life Insurance Company have 
jast contributed $5000 to the funds of the Army 
Sanitary Commission. 

Exertion will be made in the West, this fall, to 
make sugar of sorghum, in order to escape the 
duties to be laid on sugar. 

Miss Sally Smith, of Bethfehem, Ct., died on 
the 10th ult., at the age of 100 years. An “old 
maid.” 
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Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. G@. H Hepworth, Mr. Alonzo Dan- 
forth to Miss L. Jennie Waterman 

By Kev. KE & Gannett, Mr. B. Leverett Emerson to 
Mies Abbie A. McDuffie 

By Kev Dr Biagden, Mr. 8. Frank Robinson to Min 
Aonie E Dakin 

By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Gustavus De Lesdernier to Mre 
Elizabeth T. Dodge 

By Kev. Mr Dancan, Mr. Charlies W. Brewster to Mise 
Lucy A. Langley 

By Rev A A Miner, Mr. Benjamin W Carpenter to 
Mise Abigsii H Turner 

At Meirove. by Kew Abbott BE Kittredge, Mr W il 
Goodsin to Mise Carrie A Palmer 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev © A. Skinner, Mr. John 1 
P Ackers to Mise Marthe Anne Colley 

At Charlestoen, by Kev H CU Graves, Mr. Jobn Aiden 
to Mins Morte Lewie 

At Lowell, by Rev G F Warren, Mr John N Bartlett 
to Mise Abbie Ss Valentice 

At Newburyport, by Kev Mr Campbell, Mr. Amo# 
Paul to Mis Hactio A Randlette 

At Danvers, by Kev James Fletcher, Mr Oliver Berry 
to Mi-s Mary Ano Devideon 

At Belem, by Key Mr Winn, Mr Elisha G Bunker to 
Mre Saran L Noyes 

At Kochester, by John W Phipps. Req. Mr Willias 
Heary Pierce to Mise Busan 8 Bierman 

At Dorehester, by Kev Nethaoiel Iiall, Mr Maleoim ( 
Greene to Mise Mary © Dowmr 


Deaths. 


In this city, Deacon Moers Grant, 76 Mise Linge A 
Newman 29 Miew Marthe Klien Nason, 1%, Mise Kites 
beth J Callum, 14 

At Kast Hostow, John White, Req, %, Mr Thomas 
Edearde, 2 

At Chareetown, Mre Angelis Loring, 3). Mr William 
C terry, 77 

At East Cambridge, Mre Elisateth Millie 72 

At Cambndgeport, Mr Artemas Keguedy, ©, Mr 
Edein Lewis, 

At Weat Koxbery, Mre Harriett Gordes Eiliecws, 2) 

At Bomerviie, Mra Martua L Buctoam, 42 

At Wiothrep. Mr Jovreyh K Toft 41 

At Weet Cambridge, Mre Paotiaan KR Walker “2 

At Neebury port. Mre Agne S\loway, 42 

At New Retford Mr Charlee F Sherman (2. Mr Ab 
ner T Cr cher 

At Chelmef rd Mise Lydia Koby #9 

At Wertford, Mr Thomes Kichardeoe, 72 

At South Dentere Mre Ellen Beuteortn 18 

At Voten, Mee Mary © Bwerne 24 

At Rast Baibury, Mise Charts = Gerrish. 7) 

At Kowley Mre Selly Iloee #7 

At Rarmetabie Mere Soasen © Kidredge 2 

A’ Fuebeog. Mre Betoy © Bneises. 4) 

At Heiden, Mee abigsti MH Cro-by 

At De-rt-i' Mr Biae dou Neos. 4 

At Bulrey Centre Mr Jone F Bert-+ 











At Gieuceetert Mere Deweae Brown 6° 
+ Lowen Jomo Boers 












































[Whitten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ISAURE. 


BY H. L. ABBEY 
At the trvst near the broken stile, 
Holding her hand in mine, I said: 
Not in the delis of shade I tread. 
Not in the full-blown daisy’s smile, 
Not in the twilizht calm and gray, 
I see the beauty that I adore; 
But in the summer of your eyes, 
Where the billows of soul arise, 
Gleamicg upon their tender shore, 
I clasp the dreams of endless May. 


Beauty dwelleth in soul alone— 
As fruit and frondage, spice and palm, 
Dwell but in fervent isles of balm— 
Yours to me is the central throne: 
Lesser glories bow dewn to thee; 
Here the lake, like a silver vail, 
Ripples between the fallow meads, 
Islanded oft with ¢rooping reeds— 
But this is of the ships, that sail 
Brightly out to « beautiful sea. 


Your soul is the beautiful sea, 
With coral isles of golden dreams, 
And many a mystic thought which seems, 
Like some shadowy cave to me, 
Leading down from a pearly vale. 
Here the moon in a downy cloud, 
Seems like a bee in an asphodel, 
Whose foamy petals sink and swell, 
Before each languid zephyr bowed, 
Trembling beneath its ornate mail. 


And here the mellow lips of light 
Kiss the sweet foreheads of the leaves; 
Whil. some melodious flight-bird weaves 
Its song along its trackless flight, 
Like life—a swallow flight of time: 
But dreams were naught were thou not here: 
They are the rivers of the sea— 
The sapphire paths that lead to thee, 
Through lawny lands I hold most dear, 
By thy soul-beauty made sublime. 


Isaure, as some cape of cloud 
Grows brighter with the birth of day, 
So all my fancies grow to May, 
Before thy purer presence bowed, 
Which seems a ceaseless dawn to me: 
And our lone hearts still float in dreams, 
Like leaves in odors rustling fair, 
Which drift along the rosy air, 
Like sprays of woodbine, down the streams 
That widen to the summer sea. 





THE GIPSEY GIRL. 
A TALE OF THE ZINCALI. 


BY J. H.R. 
Tue sun had already sunk behind the loftiest 
of the mountain ranges. Thick darkness de- 
scended upon the dreaded passes of the Sierra 
Morena. The forge of Salazar, the gipsey, had 
been lighted half an hour, the iron was glowing 
hot in its embers, and a thousand sparks went 
dancing merrily upward, rendering the surround- 
ing darkness still more intense and dubious. 
Two persons stcod near the forge. Both be- 
lomged ve that singular, wandering race known 
in Spain as gitanos or gipseys. They were both 


tall and muscular, with black, | bushy Dah and 
of some note among his people; the other was 
Perez, a man much younger, and favored by na- 
ture with a face less ugly, though the same dark 
blood went coursing through his veins. 

“What think you of this strange gitano?” 
asked Perez. 

“A stout fellow, truly, and handy with his 
bruisers,” replied Salazar. 

“Bah! I cannot believe that he is good 
with his fists. He cannot hold his own with the 
teeblest of our gitanos,” answered Perez, con- 
temptuously. 

“ There is some ill blood between you. Per- 
haps you are jealous,” said Salazar, with a 
laugh. 

“One thing I will tell you,” continued the 
other, scowling darkly. “I don’t believe he’s of 
the Errate’’ (blood). 

“Not of the blgod!” exclaimed the other, 
with a start of surprise. 

“I have said it,” replied Perez, sternly. 
“ May I never strike another blow upon that an- 
vil, if I do not believe him a Iusno at heart !” 

“ Bat he speaks Rommany ?” 

“All that may be, and not a single drop of the 
blood of all the CaHees flowin his veins.” 

“ Who would take the trouble to learn a Bus- 
no the language of the wandering sons of Egypt? 
Tell me that, Perez?” 

“There are a plenty just foolish enough. 
And some of our own fair maidens might be 
found among them, I doubt not.” 

“This Don Jorge is handsome, I grant, and 
the gitanos are loving,” said Salazar. 

“You have a daughter!” returned Perez, 
significantly. 

“What do you mean, tawny son of Egypt ?” 
asked the other. ‘Has this Don Jorge been 
playing at the game of love with Isabella ?” 

“You are at liberty to use your own eyes and 
ears,” said Perez, doggedly. “I don’t like to 
be ears and eyes for other people.” 

“Ah, Isee it all! This is why you hate this 
Caloro from across the great water.” 

“Caloro he is not !’’ retorted Perez, fiercely. 

“Nonsense, man! Will you let the strange 
Caloro win her, while you have a tongue in your 
mouth, and can speak for yourself ?”” 

“‘She’s promised to me, and has no right to 
hear the smooth words of this accursed son of 
Beigi” (Satan). 

“Softly, Perez, softly. She is promised to 
thee, and thine she shall be, if you can win her, 
by fair or by foul; and if this strange Caloro 
proves to be no Caloro after all, but one of the 
despised of our race, his fortune shall be fulfilled 
in some of the dark passes of the Sierra Morena.” 
And the tall, swarthy figure of the gitano was 
thrown forward toward his eager listener, and 
towered up in the dim, uncertain light of the 
forge, like a grim phantom—a spectre of the 
mountain caves. : 

“So be it; may it be soon, and may the laji 
(fortune) of the pretended Caloro be s bloody 





“See, the iron is blazing hot,” said Salazar. 
“ Strike!” 
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“IT would it were this same Don Jorge,” 
muttered Perez, bringing down his massy ham- 
mer upon the sparkling iron, with tremendous 
force 

“ Your savage disposition will carry you safely 
to the yilimicha (gallows),”” said Salazar, with a | 


laugh. 

«I will tell you a secret, Salazar,” said Perez, 
throwing down his hammer. 

“ Well, let me hear it,” he replied, thrusting 

the iron into the forge. 
“ Tsubella loves the stranger who speaks Rom- | 
many, and pretends to know so much of the /r- | 
rate the other side of the big water,” replied | 
Perez, scowling more fiercely than ever. 

Salazar looked searchingly at his companion, | 
appeared thoughtful, and made no immediate | 
reply. 

“ What do you say?” said Perez, impatiently. 

“T said nothing,” replied Salazar, grufily. 

“ And shall you give your chabi (daughter) to 
one of the hated of our people? Will Salazar 
turn Busno to his own blood?” asked Perez, 
with flashing eye. 

“If what you say be true,” replied Salazar, in 
a voice suppressed and full of meaning, “the 
baji of the stranger is dark and bloody indeed.” 

With the reader's permission we will now turn 
to another scene. A short distance from the 
forge of Salazar, was a gipsey encampment. 
One of the tents posing this encam} 
was the home of Isabella, the daughter of the 
sturdy smith—the fair gitano beloved by Perez. 

Just as the sun was setting behiad the distant 
hills of La Mancha, Isabella glided softly from 
the encampment. With light and timid step, 
she left the gitaneria behind her. The heart of 
Isabella beat with unwonted emotion as she 
passed onward. She was disobeying a law of 
her people ; one strenuously insisted upon and 
rigorously enforced, viz., that young maidens 
should not stray beyond the confines of the en- 
campment at night with their lovers, or to meet 
their lovers ;* and Isabella was on her way to a 

tryst with the “strange Caloro,” Don Jorge. 

As she approached the place of meeting, she 
heard the voice of the Zincali singing the well- 
known lines, breathed oft by more than one 
gipsey lover into the ear of his mistress : 





«Come to the tryst tree, sweet love, do, 
And I will whisper there, 
In Kommany & word or two, 
And thee far off will bear.” 

Don Jorge caught the sound of the soft foot- 
steps of his beloved, and in a moment was by 
her side. He seated her spon the mossy bank 
of a small stream which threaded its way along 
the base of a high mountain. 

“How fares my wild bird of the mountains?” 
he said, gaily. 

“Tam not happy,” replied the maiden, with 
a sigh. 

“And why not happy, Bell?” asked Don 
Jorge, tenderly. 

“ Because 1 hear strange things,” she answered, 
shedding tears. 

«Tell me what things you have heard, Bell ?” 

‘ re t the hland 
adi H e AF gitano spoke, a ‘ooked inquiring- 
ly at her lover. 

“Do you truly love me, Bell?” asked the 
strange Zincali, in a serious voice. 

For a reply, the gipsey girl placed her small 
hand in his, and raised her eyes timidly till they 
met his anxious gaze. 

“ All men havea common father, Bell.” 

“What do you say, Don Jorge?” 

“That all are the children of one God. Hu- 
man blood differs but little, as it is found flowing 
in the veins of different races of men.” 

“ What then makes the Zincali differ from the 
Busno ?” asked the gipsey girl. 

“His habits.” 

“It may be so—I can’t tell,” replied Bell. 

“You say that Perez calls me a Busno ; what 
do you call me?” 

“T don’t know ; you speak Rommany as well 
as any of us, but you are not like us.” 

“ Why not?” 

“You do not hokkawar (cheat) and chore 
(steal) as the children of Egypt do, and you 
never boast of having killed tle Busno.”’ 

“Do you like me the less for that ?” 

“O,no! I wish my people did not shed 
blood, and practise so many deceiving tricks. 
Do the Rommany across the great water do so ?” 

“ There is but little difference. The gipsey is 
the same all over the world.” . 

“Now tell me truly, Don Jorge,” resumed 
Bella, after a pause, “ are you one of us?” 

“Why do you wish to know ?” 

“Because the Callees cannot wed one who is 
not of the blood,’’ replied the fair gipsey maiden, 
with a blush. 

“ And if I confess I am not of the blood, will 
you cease to love me?” asked the strange Caloro, 
in a low, anxious voice. 

“T don’t know! I don’t know!’’ exclaimed 
Bell, wildly, clasping her hands in all the agony 
of suspense. 

“ Dear Bell, listen calmly; I am not one of 
thy race, but—” 

The gipsey girl heard no more, she sunk at the 
feet of her lover in a death-like swoon. Don 
Jorge caught her in his arms, and bathed her 
blanched face in the waters of the running 
stream. A low moan gave evidence of rgturn- 
ing consciousness. She opened languidly her 
eyes; but closed them instantly, and soon burn- 
ing tears forced themseives beneath the shut 
lids. 

“ Bella, dear Bella! listen to me. 
all shall yet be well. We love each other, what 
care we for blood? Nothing, nothing !”’ 

Bella made no reply; but wept and sobbed 
more bitterly. 

“* What care you for a people who shed blood, 
who lie and steal, and do al! manner of evil? | 
Does not your nature revolt against it? Wipe 

We will go to 


Be calm; 


off your tears, cease to grieve. 
other lands and be happy.” 

“ And leave my people?” asked Bell, in a 
broken voice. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





* Thy sire and mother wrath and hate 
lave Vowed againat me, love 





The first. firet night that from the gate 
We two together rove — The Zimcati of Spain | 


leave them forever 


Snes 
now from the consequences of such teaching. 


‘ | 
“Yes; leave those who teach you to do = | 


“T have thought that could never be; tor I | 


have been tanght to hate all who are not of our 
race ; in infancy it was taught me.” 


“T know it but too well, and I save you even 


“ You forget Perez.” 

“T care nothing for him.” 

“But my father insists that he shall be my ro 
(husband). And Perez is resolved upon your 


destruction. His deep hatred is visible to me in | 
every look and every word. 


Don Jorge, he will 
kiil you.” 

“Fear not; I know well the habits of the 
gitanos. Iam aware that he would not seruple 
to take my life in the first dark pass where he 
might find me; but Lam always on the alert, 
and I believe that no single man in all the moun- 
tains of Spain would care to meet me face to 
face in a fair encounter,” said Don Jorge, con- 
tracting his brows. 

And he spoke truly ; for he was over six feet 
in height, and finely proportioned. Although | 
he had confessed that he was not a “ Caloro 
from over the water,” yet his face had the true 
Egyptian brown, and at times his eyes flashed 
with the same dark fire that burns forever in the | 
orbs of the wandering son of Roma. 

“Wo be to Perez when he meets me by night 
in the dreadful pass of the Sierra Morena!” 
added Don Jorge, slowly. 

“Now you resemble my people!” cried 
Isabella. 

“T do in my evil moments,” he answered, with 
a smile; and then added, “But what does la 
gitanilla (the gipsey girl) say to my proposals ? 
Will she fly with me to other lands, and be 
happy beneath other suns?” 

For a moment Isabella buried her face in her 
hands, and her bosom heaved with emotion. 
The struggle between her lover and her people 
was going on within her Could she, or would 
she, sever at one blow all that she had been 
taught to hold sacred from childhood ? 

Don Jorge, the handsome stranger, laid his 
hand upon her head, and played softly with her 
glossy hair. * 

“ Love is strong,” said Isabella at length, with 
an effort, “and the struggle has nearly broken 
my heart; but it is over; I will go with you 
across the great panee (sea), or to the end of the 
world.” 

“It is well,” said her lover, embracing her 
tenderly. ‘We will cross the panee together, 
and dwell where the light of other suns is shin- 
ing; and Perez, the swarthy Zincali, shall find 
another bride.” 

“ Bright be our baj,” said la gitanilla, smiling, 
as the beams of hope fell once more across her 
heart. 

“ You say the children of Egypt dwell in that 
far land also,’”’ she added. 

“They do; but why do you call them the 
children of Egypt?" 5 

« Because - people have ® psp 
came from Exypt, ®.8€G"on account of our 
sins. Hence arose the saying among us, ‘The 
steeds of the Egyptians drink the waters of the 
Guadiana.’ ” 

“And now sing me the song which you sung 
when first I knew you—the song so much loved 
by your race,” said Don Jorge, “and when 
next you sing it, it shall be many leagues from 
here, and you will be my romi (wife).”” 

In a voice sweet, plaintive and thrilling, Ja 
gitanilla sang to her lover as follows : 


‘The region of Chal* was our dear native soil, 
Where in fullness of pleasure we lived without toil; 
Till despised tnrough all lands ‘twas our fortune to be. 
ur steeds, Guadiana, must now diink of thee. 


“Once kings came from far to kneel down at our gate; 
And princes rejoiced on our meanect to wait; 
But now who so mean but wouid scorn our degree? 
Our steeds, Guadiana, must now drink of thee. 


“ For the Undebel saw from his throne in the cloud, 
That our deeds they were foolish, our souls they were 


proud; 
And in anger he bade us his presence to flee; 
Our steeds, Guadiana, must now drink of thee. 


“ Our horses should drink of no river but one; 

It sparkirs through Chal, ‘neath the smile of the sun; 

But they drink of all streams save that only, and see 

That our steeds, Guadiana, must now drink of thee.” 

“ Right sweetly sung, my fair gitanilla,” said 
Don Jorge, playfully. “When next you sing 
it, our steeds, perchance, may drink from the 
rivers of glorious old England. To morrow 
night, if you will meet me at this hour, at this 
place, swift and gallant steeds of Andalusia shall 
bear us away over mountain and over hill,” 

“If it be thus written in the book of fortune, 
I will be here ; but sometimes it is hard to read 
the laji. The wisest of my race are often de- 
ceived by the planets; and many have died by 
violence, who carried the bar lachi (loadstone), 
and believed in it.” 

“ Forget such things,” said Don Jorge, kindly. 
“The loadstone has no power to protect in the 
hour of peril. There is but one who can save 
from danger, and his name is God.” 

“ Strange that you do not believe in charms 
and talismans, Don Jorge. In this you are not 
like the Zincali,” replied the gitanilla. 

The singularly-mated pair walked silently to- 
wards the encampment. 

“We are near the gitaneria,” said Don Jorge. 
“ Now we must part, for as you are well aware, 
it would be a fatal error to be seen together at 
this time by any of your people. I will visit the 
gitaneria in the course of an hour.” 

“ Beware of Perez!” whispered Isabella, and 
stole softly and swiftly trom the side of her lover. 
In a moment she was bencath the shelter of 
Salazar’s tent. 

She had been seated but a few moments, when 
Perez and Salazar entered. The first was dog- 
gedly sullen, and the latter though:tul. 

“ Has the English Caloro been here to-night 7” 








asked Salazar of his daughter. 
“No, father,” replied Isabella. “He left the | 
encampment at noun.” | 
“ Why will you persist in calling him a Calo- 
ro?” exclaimed Perez, angrily. 


“ T shall call him « Caloro, until I know him 
to be otherwise,” answered Salazar, quietly 

“ What will you do when you know him to be 
& spy upon our actions, and not one of us?” 





* Egypt 


} Said in aw 


“T will serve him as I would any dog of a | 
Busno. Are we not the descendants of Hagar ! 
Js not our hand against all the nations and kin- 
dred of the earth? Can the blood of our race 
mix with the vile streams that flow in the veins 
of other races? Bat why do I mention it? 1 
know all the passes between La Mancha and 
Seville, and I have an escopeta and carry a | 
knife.” 
As Salazar spoke the concluding words, he | 
lowered his voice to an ominous whisper, which | 
made the heart of Isabella leap with terror 

Perez kept his eyes fastened upon her like a 
serpent charming a frightened bird—casting over 
its fluttering heart its fatal spell. He saw with 
alarm, and yet with a sort of secret pleasure, 
that the terrible words of her father had not 


been without their effect. 

“ Bell,” added Salazar, after a pause, and ina 
milder tone, “ Perez is getting jealous, and is 
anxious to have you fix the day. Whatsay you, 


| my pet?” 


There was nothing that Isabella was less pre- 
pared to hear, and she had secretly and fervently 
hoped that the subject would not be broached 
at atime when she was so poorly prepared to 
hear it. 

“ Let Perez come again; my head aches to- 


| night, and I am not in a mood to hear him,” she 


said, with some trepidation. 

“The old story!” replied Perez, impatiently. 
“Tm getting tired of this, mistress Isabella. 
Let us understand each other.” 

“If you are getting tired of hearing me, you 
can go as soon as you please,” answered Bell, 
with an affectation of gayety she by no means 


felt. 
At that momert the door of the tent was dark- 


ened by the tall and manly tigare of Don Jorge. 
His searching eyes wandered carelessly from one 
to another, and finally rested upon Salazar. 
With acommon-place, “ good-evening, brother,”’ 
he seated himself near the latter. 

“Good evening, my English Caloro,” said 
Salazar. ‘“ Whither have you been, brother?” 

“To hokkawar and chore the Busno!” said 
Perez, ironically, casting at the same time a look 
of hatred and defiance at Don Jorge. 

“That’s false, brother,” replied the latter, 
calmly fixing his eyes full upon the gitano, 
whose hand wandered to his side, and his tawny 
fingers intuitively clutched the handle of his 
knife. 

Salazar turned a wondering gaze towards the 
calm face of Don Jorge. 

“You have called me a liar!” said Perez, 
passionately. 

“] fear to tell no man, gipsey or devil, that he 
speaks falsely when he utters an untruth, I 
neither cheat nor steal, because I hold such 
practices to be wrong,” replied Don Jorge, 
fearlessly. 


cut out his false heart with our knives.” 


brandished it furiously in the air. 

“Pat back your knife, Perez, lest I take it 
from you and throw it out of the window,” said 
Don Jorge, with the same outward calmness ; 
but his eyes were already flashing with the fires 
that few men could brouk, and which made him 
resemble the swarthy people with whom he was 
dealing. 

“He will take my knife away!” cried Perez, 
in a perfect fury of passion. “The son of Ben- 
gi will disarm me! We will see!” 

The gipsey advanced cautiously towards Don 
Jorge, contemplating an easy victory and a 
bloody reprisal. The latter did not flinch. 
With his arms folded upon his broad chest, he 
awuited the approach of his adversary. 

It was a moment fraught with dreadful sus- 
pense to Bell; but the crisis soon came and 
passed as quickly. Don Jorge sprang upon his 
deadly enemy with the strength and courage of 
a tiger, and seized him by the throat with his 
right hand. He tightened his grasp; the eyes 
of the dark Zincali started wildly from their 
sockets ; with his left hand the victor held the 
unnerved fingers that clutched the knife, wrench- 
ed it away, and literally made good his threat by 
throwing it from the tent. 

“ Vain braggart! vile cur of Roma! feel and 
know my power!” he exclaimed, and casting 
the Zincali violently from him, he tell stunned 
and half senseless to the ground. 

Salazar stood like one paralyzed. Once he 
seemed on the eve of going to the assistance of 
his friend, but a single look from the English- 
man made him change his mind. ; 

“Then you are not a Zincali!” he said 
slowly. ; 

“Call me what you please,” replied Don 
Jorge. 

Ne I’s a pity,” said Salazar, playing nervously 
with the handle of his knife, and looking wist- 
fally at his eseopeta which hung up in the tent 
over his head. 

The man who knew so well the gipseys of 
every land, read the unuttered thoughts of the 
Zincali, and said in a voice of Stranye quietness 
and with a smile that had ia it more of aweet- 
ness than bitterness : 

“ Be caretul what you do!” 

“Can you read buys?’ asked Salazar, with a 
triumphant look. 





“Tean do a litle in that way,” replied the 
Englishman. . 
, “Tell me then whose blood will be shed with- 
in twenty-four hours ?” 


Don Jorge approached Salazar, and bending | 


towards him until 


hisper so low, and yet so clear and 
emphatic that it reached the ears of Isabella 
that it sounded like the hissing of a snake j 
“ Tt will not be mine!” 
“You lie, dog of a Busno!” exclaimed Sa- | 
lazar, snate hing his knife 
than thoughe, 


Jorge ; 


from his girdle quicker 
and aiming a territic blow at Don 
bat the latter cauy 


ht the upraised arm, 
and held it 


‘ quivering in the air. The stout 
Zincah struggled trantcally, 
shake off the 


bat he could not 
tion =hand of the “ strange 
Caloro.” 

i 





“T told you he was a dog of a Busno—a lying 
pretender—a hog of a gentile!” exclaimed Pe- 
Sobor hiker Gfidh the knave! | Let us 
And 
the malignant gipsey wnsheathed his knife and 


his lips nearly touched his ear, | 


j “T would do it 


“Son of a witch! descendant of 1B 
hand me!” cried Salazar, when he saw (hat his 


etforts were vain 


* For the sake of one who sits there Twill not 
inflict the punishment which vour want of goof 

| tuith and hospitality deserves,” said Dou Jorce 
| “ ] did not cross the wide pane to die by the 


hand of a gipsey churl It is written thus no 
where in the pages of the great book where every 
man’s fay is recorded. You pride yourse!f upon 
being a Zincali, and upon speaking Rommany, 
but Tknow something of the languages of «!! 


nations, and IT can mingle with the people of al 





the races of the world, and feel myself not oy 
utter stranger among them. You know a few. ( 
the Zincali of Spain, but I know well the man 
ners and customs of all the gipseys of the earth 
Cease then to pride yourself upon fancied advan 
tages, and to imagine vainly that you are more 
favored and wiser than other men, for it would 
be the part of a fool to think so 
As the stranger ceased speaking, he relin- 
quished his grasp upon the arm of Salazar, 


whose face had literally grown white with fury 

He recoiled a step, threw his knife sullenly apon 
the floor, and sat down, trembling in every limb 

It was the first time that he had ever been van 

quished. He had been astonisted beyond meas- 
ure to see his friend overcome, and east upon the 
earth like a senseless ox ; bat he had not dreamed 
that he himself was destined to be conquered by 
the same hand. Meanwhile, 
and left the tent without a word 

Isabella sprang forward, pale and trembling, 
and threw herself at her father’s feet. 

“ Do not seek a quarrel with the strange Cal- 
oro,” she cried, “ Let him abide with us in 
peace, according to the law of the Callees 

“ Away, girl!” he exclaimed, raising his 
hand. 

“Do not strike her,” said Don Jorge. “If 
you do, [ will not be answerable for the conse- 
quences. I have spared you once on her ac- 
count; but if [ raise my hand against you again, 
I—” 

An imploring look from Isabella caused her 
lover to leave the rest of the sentence unsaid. 

“Father, let there be peace between you, I 
entreat.”’ 

“Shameless girl! I know all! You love 
this vile stranger—one of the hated of our race. 
You have broken the laws of the Callces, and by 
all the furies I will not spare you.” 

*“Wrong her upon your peril, Salazar! If 
you harm her in person, or put her under re- 
straint, the mountains of La Mancha and Seville 
shall become too hot to hold you.” 

At that moment Perez re-wppeured. His 
mood had changed, apparently, since he went 
out. 

“T have been too hard with the English Cal- 
oro,” he said, in a whining voice. “I have 
acted like a fool. Forgive me, Senor Jorge, for 
1 have acted like one who has taken too much 


” 


Perez had arisen 


“ Certainly,” said Senor Jorge, with a smile 
of doubtful meaning. “I don’t like to bear 
malice.” 

A significant interchange of looks passed be 
tween the two gipseys. Salazar seemed instantly 
to recover his usual good humor. j 

“ You are right, Perez. We have been over 
hasty with the English Caloro; for at heart I 
believe he is one of us after all. 
hand, brother,” said Salazar. 

“ Certainly, here it is,” replied Senor Jorge, 
extending his hand with apparent cordiality. 

The face of Isabella grew pale as the hucs of 
death ; but a single look from her lover re as- 
sured her, and the blood bounded back again to 
the cheeks usually so ruddy and fair. 

“I feel better,” said Perez, “since this ugly 
quarrel is settled. Iknow that Senor Jorge is 
a Callee, but the spirit of Bengi has hurried me 

” 


Give me your 


on. 

“Tt is well,” added Salazar, “ let the past be 
forgotten.” 

For atime the parties conversed on general 
subjects, and their quarrels were seemingly 
forgotten. 

“Where do you lodge to-night, brother?” 
asked Salazar. 

“ At the small gitaneria beyond the mountain, 
to our right,” replied Don Jorge. 

“Tam glad, brother, for thither I was going 
myself,” said Perez, “and since there is no ill 
blood between us, shall be glad of your company, 
my English Caloro.” 

“As you will,” said the Englishman, “I 
like good company, and the passes are very dark 
and lonely. Many travellers have been murdered 
between here and La Mancha.” 

“ True, brother,” said Perez, and then added 
immediately, and in a careless voice, “ Salazar, I 
would speak to you a moment, concerning busi- 
ness of Egypt.” 

(Anything concerning their robbing and cheat- 
ing excursions, which they wish to keep secret, 
they call “the business of Egypt.’’) 

The twain stepped outside the tent and con- 
ferred together in low voices. It was the au- 
Spicivgs moment for which Senor Jorge had 
Waited. 

“‘ Meet me at midnight at the spot you know 
of. Do not wait for to-morrow night—for our 
plans are in danger, and it might be too late. I 
have strange news for your ear when next we 
meet. Do not fear. [am on my guard,” aud 
then he added, in a loud voice 
I shall take 
it amiss if I do not dance at your wedding. I’t 
rez will make you a good ro.” 
He passed out of the tent 


“ Good night, Mistress Isabella. 











los qian were 
j Still conversing earnestly, and lowered their 


voiwwes as he approached. He heard Salazar 


say 
There is no danger.” 
You may rely upon it,” replicd the other 


“Come, vrother Perez, dun't 





be talking ail 


night about noth 





"said Don Jorge, in a care 
less voice 
“ All 


turned away 





ight,” added Salazar, as his companion 


“All myght,” repeated the latter; and so t ey 
parted 
Next time we meet, J will read your 
said Don Jorge. 
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“You shall, brother,” replied Salazar, and 
they parted. 
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The latter entered his tent, and sat down with- 


out hecding Isabella. 
“THe I uzzles me,” he said to himself. 


Isabella remained silent, glad to escape his 


observation, for the time being, and the ven- 
geance which she knew full well was in store for 
her. 

“T don't know what to make of him,” added 
the Zincali, in the same tone. “I cannot read 
his lay; and I feel something heavy at my heart 
—the same strange sensation which [ experienced 
upon the day my father suffered the garrote, at 
Madrid. But I am a lipendi (foul) to notice 
such things. It is only an evil influence in the 
atmosphere ”’ 

“ Bell!” he exclaimed, starting to his feet, and 
scowling horribly, “to-morrow you shall see 
what it is to break the law of the Callees.” He 


AS Ae ie 


Hark! 


Voice, surely. 


midnight. What was that?’ A human 


Isabella arose and listened. 
* Come to the window, sweet love, do, 
Aod I will whisper there, 
In Romumany, a word or two, 
Aud thee far off will bear.” 
The heart of grtan/a had well nigh stopped 
its beatings, for she recognized the tones of the 


“strange Caloro.” There was but one such 


voice for her. She needed no second invitation 
Trembling with joyful excitement, she stole from 
the tent of Salazar to return no more. 

“The steeds of Andalusia are waiting ; they 
paw the ground with impatience,’’ whispered 
Don Jorge, as he caught Isabella in his arms, 
and strode rapidly away. 


“Such a horrible, horrible night!” sighed la | 


| gitanila, weeping. 


then took down his escopeta, and went out, and | 


Bell beard him rapidly walk away. 


We will now return to Don Jorge and the Zin- | 
| peta, 


cali, For a time they pursued their way in si- 
lence. The moon had not yet arisen, and the 
night was very dark. The distance to the en- 
campment whither they were going was short, 
but the way lay through the most gloomy and 
dreadful passes of the Sierra Morena; but the 
brave heart of Don Jorge was not daunted. He 
had wandered all over the hills and mountains 
of Spain, in troublous times when the country 
was torn with factions, and infested by savage 
hordes of bandiui. But Don Jorge (as those 
who know him will acknowledge) had a soul 
equal to any emergency, and unappalled by the 
vision of death. 

“Go you forward, brother, and I will come 
after,’’ said the Zincali. 

“As you will,” replied Don Jorge. 

“And whistle occasionally, that I may not 
lose you in the darkness.” 

, Phe Englishman complied, and whistled awhile 
as he went. Suddenly he stopped. 

“Whistle on,” said Perez, “for the squeeze 
you gave me has confused me not a little, there- 
fore whistle away, my English Caloro.” 

“My mouth is dry, brother. I can whistle no 
longer,” replied the other. 

“ Try and hold out through the next pass, and 
I shall do very well, my most wise friend.” 

Dou Jorge made no answer, but sunk down 
of a sudden, upon a rock beside the narrow 

USS. 

“ What ails my strong Caloro ?” asked Perez, 
grasping his kuite. 

“A dizziness of the brain, a blindness of the 
eyes, to which Tam subject at times, especially 
when there is some great danger near. 1 cannot 
see, brother,” replied Don Jorge, pressing his 
haads to his temples. ‘ You must go for help, 
Perez,” he added.“ Or stay, lead the way, and 
I wili try to follow.” 

The wily Zincali hesitated, played fiercely 
with the handle of his knife, and seemed actual- 
ly in the act of springing upon the “strange 
Caloro,” when the latter arose suddenly to his 
feet, saying : 

“ Now, good Perez, lead on, but do not go too 
fast at first, or the horror may return again.” 

“1s it bad, my English Caloro ?” 

“ Most horrible, excellent Perez.” 

“Had you not better sit here upon this stone, 
while Lrun for help? It were a shame for you 
tu die alune here, like a Busno.” 

“Lead on, slowly, I will follow—the horror 
is passing.” 

With a sullen and disappointed air, and biting 
his lips with vexation, Perez complied, and with 


»the shadow of a strange smile upon his lips, 


Senor Jorge followed. 
“Whistle occasionally, brother Perez,” said 


e. 

“T’m not a good whistler, my Caloro,” re- 
turned the other, in a somewhat altered tone. 

“ Do the best you can, and I will tind no fault. 
It is with ditticulty that I can hear your footsteps. 
Do not torsuke one of the dlvod in this horrible 
pass.” 

‘Phe moon was creeping up into the dark skies. 
A feartul sullness reigned over mountain and 
gorge, broken only by a faint and timid whistle 
from the pale lips of Perez. 

“A thousand curses light on the head of this 
son of Satan!” muttered Perez to himself, in 
erabbed gitano. 

“What are you muttering about, brother? 
What gibberish is that you speak? Whistle 
loader, man.” 

At that moment there was a fiery flash, a stun- 
ning report, which echoed wildly among the 
lonciy gorges of the mountains ; the Zincali cried 
out, feapea upward into the air, and fell down 
like oue dead. Don Jorge looked towards a 
Cray on his right, and saw a dusky figure carry- 
ins an escopeta, gliding swiftly away. ‘The 
“strange Caloro”’ stooped over the falien gip- 
sey. die opened his failing eyes; a taint and 
last ray of iitelligence passed over his swarthy 
featuces* 





* Ic was your baji,” said Don Jorge. 
* said the Zincali, and 
with the words the spirit passed from within 
hiw, and his destiny was fultilled. 

Salazar hung up his escopeta in its place. 

“ Woere have you been, father?” asked Bell. 

“To fuitit the law of the Zincalimto kill the 
Busuo,” he replied, with a grim smile of tri- 
tiuph. 


“Yes, it was my baji,’ 


“lave you slain him ?” the gipsey girl would 
have asked, but the words died away upon her 
lips. 

“LT see in which quarter the wind is,” said 
Salazar, with a frown. “ Yes, I have killed 
him. His bayi is wold. I planned it with Perez. 
‘They went the longest way—I took the shortest 
—waned their coming according to the sigual 
agreed upon, and frgm behind a rock shot lim 
Hie cried out, and fell dead lke a beast as he 
was. Thus died your tine Busno lover. Get 
yo bed, girl, and dream of him.” 

Isulcila niade uo reply, but lying down upon 
her couch, wished that ber heart might break. 

Hours 


had not ceased to flow. "Tis the haif boar pass 





passed on; but the tears of fa gitanlla 


i 


“ He told you the strange Caloro was dead,” 
said Dua Jorge. “ I can imagine it all. Bat I 
lived, and the Zincali died—died the death he 
had prepared for me. Heaven is just. 
tions betrayed his designs.” 

“T saw my father when he hung up his esco- 
” returned Bell, with a shudder. 

“Call him no longer your father, my poor 
girl,” said her lover. 

“ What, Senor Jorge ?” 

“ You are not of the J/ood, my Isabella. You 
are the daughter of a Spanish gentleman, now 
no more. You were siolen from your parents in 
childhood by the mother of Salazar.” 

“Thank Heaven! now am I indeed happy. 
How did you learn this, Senor Jorge ?” 

“TT gathered it from a conversation which I 
overheard last night, between Salazar and Perez, 
who is now no more.” 

“Where are my parents ? 
Don Jorge ?”” 

““No—they have long since ceased to exist ; 
but when we can find a priest, you shall see your 
husband. Will that please /a gitanilla?” 

“T shail be happy,” replicd Isabella. 

“And so will be the strange Caloro,” answered 
Don Jorge. : 

Before the dawning of day, the gitaneria and 
the tent of Salazar were far behind. 

It was the fortune of the latter to find the 
body of his victim where he had fallen the night 
before. He buried him in the pass, said it was 
his baji, and could not have been otherwise. He 
left the gitaneria, and still wanders in pursuit of 
the “strange Caloro,” against whom he has 
sworn the deepest vengeance. But Don Jorge 
has crossed the great pance, and is happy with 
his gitanilla. 


Shall I see them, 





SELF-PORTRAITURE. 


Very few plain ladies are aware of their plain- 
ness, and of these few, it is rare that one admits 
it. Perhaps no lady was ever more reconciled 
to positive ugliness in her own person than the 
Duchess of Urleans, the mother of the Regent 
d'Orleans, who governed France during the mi- 
nority of Louis XV. Thus she speaks of her 
own appearance and manners: “ From my ear- 
liest years I was aware how ordinary my appear- 
ance was, and did not like that people should 
look at me attentively. I never paid any atten- 
tion to dress, because diamonds and dress were 
sure to attract attention. On great days my 
husband used to make me rouge, which I did 
greatly against my will, as I hate everything that 
incommodes me. One day I made the Countess 
Soissons laugh heartily. She asked me why I 
never turned my head whenever I passed before 
the mirror—everybody else did. IL answered, 
because I had too much self-love to bear the sight 
of my own ugliness. I must have been very 
ugly in my youth. I had no sort of features ; 
little twinkling eyes, a short snub nose, and long, 
thick lips, the whole of my physiognomy was far 
from attractive. My face was large, with fat 
cheeks, and my fizure was short and stumpy ; 
in short, | was a very homely sort of person. 
Except for the goodness of my disposition, no 
one could have endured me. It was impossible 
to discover anything like intelligence in my eyes, 
except with a microscope. Perhaps there is not 
on the face of the earth such another pair of ugly 
hands as mine. The king often told me so and 
set me laughing about it; for as I was quite sure 
of being very ugly, I made up my mind to be 
always the first to laugh at it. This succeeded 
very well, though I must confess it furnished me 
wich a good stock of materials for laughter.”— 
Atheneum. 





STEWED BEEF. 


Housewives who are in the habit of using 
only steaks and roasts, make a great mistake. 
A capital dish may be made of the “ chunck,” 
as the butchers ca!! it, or the neck, when well 
prepared. Select a piece of meat as large as 
the demand of your table may require, wash it 
well to remove all the blood or soil from the 
outside, have your dinner pot perfectly clean, 
salt and pepper the meat well, lay it in the bot- 
tom and cover it with water; stew it for two or 
three hours, or till itis thoroughly tender; add 
half an onion, a sprinkle of thyme or summer 
savory. If the meat is fat, let the water all stew 
out a half hour before it is put on the table, and 
when your meat is browned well on the lower 
side in the gravy, turn it over aad brown the 
other side. When ready, take it up, add a little 
flour thickening to the gravy, or if you have 
a dredye box, shake the flour into the hot gravy 
and brown it, then add boiling water, and you 
will havea dish equal, and to my mind superior, 
to the common roast beef upon’ boarding-house 
tables. Care must be used to turn it; and equal- 
ly necessary is the good judgment in having it 
thoroughly well cooked —Liad Notes. 





A LOVING MOTHER. 


Children, look in those eyes, listen to that dear 
voice, notice the feeling of even a single touch 
that is bestowed upon you by that gentle hand. 
Make much of it while yet you have that most 
precious of all gifts—a loving mother. Read 
the unfathomable love of those eves; the kind 
anxiety of that tone and look, however slight 
your pain. In after life you may have friends— 
fond, dear, kind friends—but never will you 
have again the inexpressible love and gentleness 
lavished upon you which none but a mother can 
bestow. Often do I sigh in my struggles with 
the hard, uncaring world, for the sweet deep se- 
curity T felt, when on an evening, nestling to her 
bosom, [listened to some quiet tale suitable to 
my age, read in her tender and untiring voice. 
Never can I forget her sweet glances cast upon 
me when I sppeared to sleep; never her kiss of 
peace atmght Years have passed away since 





we laid her beside my father in the old church- 
yard ; yet still her voice whispers from the grave, 
and her eyes watch over me when I visit the 
spots long since hallowed to the memory of mv 
mother. — Macan/ay. ‘ : 





SS IE On ee 

Monev and time have both their value. He 
who makes a bed use of the one will never make 
a good use of the other. 
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KILLED BY A TIGER. 


A party of four, we left Neemuch on March 
| 20th, for a three days’ shooting excursion, at a 
| place called Kutrenghar, about thirty miles off. 
The next morning we went out and beat a ravine 
for a tiger. We had taken up our position (two 
on one side and two on the other) but a very 
short time, when the shikaree came to tell us 
that he had just seen a tiger come down into the 
ravine further up, quite away from where the 
beaters were; so we stopped them, got them 
round, and the tiger shortly appeared. We 
were all on foot, but on the high bank which 
commanded the ravine. We all got shots, and 
he charged up a gully very nearly to a level with 
two of the party (Crawford and Grant), when he 
turned and went down roaring—all his legs in 
the air at once, and lashing his tail in his fury— 
like a whirlwind. He had fortunately got badly 
hit. At the bottom of the ravine we could hard- 
ly see him, but fired when we saw the bushes 
| move, and at last we bagged him. The next 
| day was a blank, and the next Saturday wit- 
nessed the most awful scene in which I ever 
took part. We found a tiger late in the day, and 
after sume manwuvring, Crawford and Grant 
took up a position in a tee just on the edge of a 
| Water-course up which we expected the animal 

would come. Young H. and f were together in 
another small tree on the opposite side. With 
the exception of these there were no other trees 
into which we could climb. The groand on 
either side was perfectly free from covert; bacin 
the water-course itself were numbers of thick 
thorny bushes, affording admirable shelter. In 
a short time the tiger came up towards our po- 
sition, but he must have seen Oar companions in 
their tree, for he at once turned, when they fired 
and hit him in his back and loins. He gave two 
or three sullen growls and disappeared in the 
thicket. [did not get a sight of him, but learn- 
ing how he had been hit, anticipated that we had 
a most dangerous enemy to deal with. We held 
a coancil of war as to how we should proceed, 
when the majority deciding to “beat him up,” 
we proceeded to do so, though much against my 
judgment and advice. So we all went on, keep- 
ing in line close together, our spare guns imme- 
diately behind. We went to work very cautious- 
ly at tirst; but the tiger, having removed further 
down, the natives would keep getting in front, 
some of them declaring that he must be dead, he 
had bled su tremendously. ‘The day was slip- 
ping away, and we became less cautious. ‘There 
was an iuterval of several paces between each of 
us, and poor Grant was slightly in advance. 
Suddenly there was an awful roar immediately 
in front, that sent all our fellows with the second 
gun to the right about. We all fired—I, myself, 
one shot at the indistinct mass I caught sight of. 
He was close to my companions on the right. 
Their shots turned him; there was a confused 
rush, and in another moment we heard piercing 
cries from poor Grant, who called upon me by 
name to help him. All other feelings except 
that of instant rescue vanished, and [ ran up, 
and suddenly came upon the fearful scene. ‘There 
was poor Grant on his back—the tiger upon him, 
with his arms in his jaws, the crunching of the 
bones of which [ could hear distinctly. 1 placed 
the muzzle of my gun behind the animal’s shoul- 
der, and tired into hin ; then drew my revolver, 
which tortunately I had with me, and fired tive 
shots into his head in succession. By this time 
the others had run up, and one or two more 
shots were tired into him, when his head fell 
over, and he was dead. We literally had to lift 
its fangs out of poor Grant’s thign, which was 
fearfully torn. Fortunately for us the beast was 
so intent upon his victim, or more lives must 
have been lust, But, as for poor Grant, one 
ankle was bitten through, his thigh and back 
dreadfully mangled, and an arm broken. He 
was perfectly sensible the whole time, and kept 
calling out to me to ‘‘shoot away,” and after- 
wards thanked me for haying saved (as he then 
thought) his life. Poor lad (he was only twen- 
ty); but, alas! he died within forty-eight hours. 
We got him into camp as soon as possible, 
though, owing to the distance, not until next 
moruing, when all medical assistance was of no 
avail. This tiger was a full grown male, and 
measured twelve feet—. 8S. B. in The London 
Field. 








Whatever you may chouse to give away, be 
sure to keep your temper. 
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To Fricasee a Fowl. 

Cut it in pieces, jointing it well, and boil it ten- 
der, with a slice or two of pork cut fine. When 
nearly done add half a teaspoonful of pepper and 
salt, to season it. When tender, turn off the water, 
and add halt a pound of butter, or nearly that, and 
let it fry awhile. Then take out the chicken, and 
stir in two or three spoonsful of tlour, previously 
dissolved in cold water, and add the water from the 
chicken. Let it boil, and pour it upon the chicken 
on the platter. This makes a superior dish, and 
needs no vegetables but mashed potatoes. 





Rice Cakes. 

A correspoudent of “ Field Notes "’ gives the fol- 
lowing :—While visiting the West India islands, I 
became very fund of rice, cooked after this fashion. 
They boil the rice in the usual manner, and let it 
cool, then add a little water or milk to it, making it 
about the consistency of common buckwheat cakes. 
Add to this a little salt and a handful of flour, and 
bake on a griddle as you would batter cakes and 
buckwheat. An egg will help some by making 
them bake quicker. Any dyspeptic can eat these 
rice cakes. 





Tomato Sauce, for hot or cold Meats. 

Put tomatoes when perfectly ripe into an earthen 
jar, and set it in an oven, when the bread is drawn, 
till they are quits soft: then separate the skin from 
the pulp, and mix this with vinegar, and a few 
cloves of pounded garlic, both of which must be 
proportioned to the quantity of fruit. Add salt to 
your taste. Keep the mixture in small, wide- 
mouthed bottles, well corked, and in a dry, cool 
place. 


Halibut, stewed. 

Put into a stewpan half a pint of fish broth, a 
tablespoontul of vinegar, and one of mushroom 
ketchup, two good sized onions cut in quarters, a 
adda pint and a half of 


water, let it stew an hour and a quarter, strain it off 


bunch of sweet herbs; 


clear, put it into the head and shoulders of a fine 
halibut and stew uncil tender; thicken with butter 
and flour, and serve. 


Roast Oysters. 

Large oysters not opened; a few minutes before 
they are wanted put them on a gridiron over a 
moderate fire. 


lose the liquor that is in 


When done they will open; do not 


th 


shell with the oyster; 


send them hot uf 





Egg Pudding 
4 


Six eg six tableepoons? lour ! 


stir w 





together one pint rich milk or cream and a little 


our with a good 





ea Wilh lemon is @ 
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We have now on hand and for sale, the following 





brilliant stories, in bound form, rm st 
with large nad engravings, and ferming the 


cheapest books in 





price ever offer to the pu 


Every one of 





se Works was wri 





Xpressiv for 


this establishment, and the copyright is secure d 
x to law We will send single copies by 
potd, for twenty cents cach, of Se Copies 





pi 
r one a di ’ 
THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tus Tunes Baornens 


or GUZAN This story 





prst-pard, 


A Tale of the lodian Ocean 
from the pen of one of the most ‘ively aud original 
writers of the day 


@ period in the history of Iodia whea many diff reat 


The scenes are laid ip (he Bast, at 


kingdoms maintaived their sway in that land. It is a 
Vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill, This 
minds one of the Arabian Nights’ Entertaiaments, 
which it greatly resembles im ite Eastern character. and 
the unique aud curious iavolution of plot, and its 
almost wiraculous deliverances from danger and death 





yin its whole texture, re 


of its hero, and the overthrow of the treacherous plans 
and malicious desigus of the wicked and uuscrupulous 
brothers 

Written expressly for us by.....A J I DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tue Convent or Santa Ciara. 
A Tae of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por 
tugal isoneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader @ 
picture of the most florid, yet trutiful character, and 
we can promise that po one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he bas read every lice 

Written expressly fur us by. Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tuk Isrant 
Baiwe or Tavxttro. The scenes of thie Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped juperial power, inauga- 
rating a reign of tyranuy that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of starting 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or. Tue Neapourran Ban- 
pitti. A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper aud deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular io our series of stories. 
The present is the mint edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated. 

Written for us by.......,. LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. Tue Srovex 
Braceets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Ite 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, aud the 
denouement is highly characteristic aud lifelike 

Written expressly for us by..Mazor F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN:: or, Tue Wreck anv tHe Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. lograham was 
so popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romapcer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards bis sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by.........Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Fartor San 
Juan D'ULLOA. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 
truthfulness and excellence as an historical novelette. 

Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Maip oF Montener. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine military story is of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, and has found an im- 
men-e sale all over the country, especially among those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Wricten expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or. Tut Monancn’s Last 
Baipe. Of all the stories which Mr Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. CGrace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action. it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, THe Wreck on THe INDIAN 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sen is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or. Tue Restoration 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page hae been read. 

Written for us by. . MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 


THECABIN BOY: or. Lirrox rar Wisa This famous’ 
sea story has passed to ite seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed bimeelf in this delightful story of the 
sea and its remuntic associations 

Written for us by . LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or. Tue Grasnres Pror 
This i a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes m 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 





ny iilustra- 


story is brimming with nove! and «startling incident 
It is captivating from first to last 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or Tue Gipsers or Forest 
Hite. This is a tale of the olden time. during the reign 
of Charles II., shen portions of Bag!and. especially in 
the county of Kent, were the lorals of the wandering 
gipseys, whone life habite and custome are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure Dr Kotineon’s 

is freah 

The te a Beid 

of romance in which he is pre-emiuent)y at Lowe 
Written for us by Da J H KOBINSON 


peculiar tart and skill has woren @ story whic: 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Locax rie Wancork A 


Revolutionary Komance of “es and Land. ahounding in 


jocident andadventure Mr Cobb base enven some of 
the moet startling eventsof the Ane p Keswiut 
{nto thie thrilling story, the pepulart: of - at 


tested by ite passing through serem efit . 


Written expressly for us by SYLVANL JBB Ja 


| 











THE RED REVENGER | or. Tue Pinata Nive on tee 


Fromipas 


that portrays many tragte and romantic places of |b fe 


This tale of the Gulf aud its islands ove 





ta period ehea a desdiy 
tweeu the Spaniards of Cube aud the desperate pirates 
who tofested the seas ia its Vielnily ectie ee centa 
ries age 

Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, tus te 


A romants 


aNEeK cP ThE t ’ 


tory of the dee and the Shore This ls as 








other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 


is famous It wes eritten by Coptain Rarring 





shipboard while crubing in Che very waters «her 


principal seeves of bis tale are laid, aud is found 





fact. Depicting the striking and bold sceues the 
pertain to the daring [feof a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the iucidents of the tale in @ dream 
like reality. as though be was au sctual participant 
therein 
Written for us by F CLINTON BARKINGTON 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: er Tus Becca or Mapnip 
The seene of this story is laid in the gay eepital of Spain 
and delineates to the life seenes of love and adtenture 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and lutrgur, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most su 


cessful delineator of the affections whe has writtea in 





the present century Editions of this story Lave been 
issued both in Spanish and French 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Sranisu iva 
uikk. A Legend of Old Spalo 
ing story of the time of Philip I 
Inquisition 


This is a most charm 
and the dayr of the 
The whole is iuterwoven with wany 
scenes of historic interest taken from the times of who i 
it treats, and forms « good illustration of what the hi 
toric vovel may be made in the hands of the eatitel 
writer Ithas proved one of Cobb most successiul 
eflorts 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, The Pkorurr 
or THE Boumek Waip. A Tale of the Timect Joseph 
IL, of Germany The fcenes of this story are aid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest oa the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of Chril ing 
juterest ‘There is @ wild fascination attaches itl! to 
all stories of this region, and when truthful and by a 
taster hand, asin this instauce, the tale is abeorbing!y 
interesting 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE DOOMED KING: or. Tur Crown anv tue Sworp 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure combining the strangest turna 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
No author who has ever written for us ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascineting 
story. Thoroughly mad in history, bis rceues are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tux Buccaneer AND THE Canoi 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is ove of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived wud 
skilfully carried oat. The present is the A/té edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never exce led 
even by Dumas’s most famous varrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURKDICK 





THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinote ru Back: 
WoopsMAN. A vivid story of East and West, anrivall | 
in plot and character. The present is the ¢letemt/ edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one eacepticr, 
the best selling Look we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in # playful vei 
of humor that engages the reader's interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
Graphic power. 

Written for ua by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tuk Wup Cuirtaix. A 
Moraviav Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by - 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it desembes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividuces 
of which has given him such vast popularity This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re pub- 
lished ip London. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB. Ja 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Swvuccien oF the 
Cuesapeake. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portre) # char- 
acter with great tact apd life. It is the most popular 
sea thle that Protessor Ingraham ever wrote. ard Las 
exceeded in the number of its editions his fauous 
* Dancing Feather,’ which it albo does in interest 

Written expressly for us by......J. Ho INGRAHAM 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamions oF St. Anxtoisr. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of @ thrill 
ing character iv the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be reniembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States « few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy. 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C HUNTER 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Cup or rue 
Siskea. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sineali,in the heart of Sunny Spain. It is the woot 

farcinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 

country, and though truthful to life. ie yet meet start 

ling in many of its absorbing chapters 

and glowing paporamic picture. 
Written expressly for us by 


ithe wild 
Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tut Consrimatons oF (iva 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Sea. Kieth in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary chars 
ter. Mr Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Spain. and he hese led the 
plot of thie beautiful tale in the Gem of the Cari! bean 
Bea. Hix peculiar facilities have enebied him to weave 
many #cenes of acteal observation into the thread of 
his romance with great «fect 

Written for us by ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, fue Owacie ssp rvs 
Parisst. This rowance of ancient Tyre is ome of the 
most popular of Cobbs stories, and paints @ ver) glow 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city It has teen 

dramatized and played in neurly every theatre in this 

country, and has passed through three editions in Lou 
don. The present is the fourteentaé edition which we 
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Port's Corner. 
Wane hateetngdtoe Ces 
SHADOWS. 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 


Tis well that each life has its shadow ; 
The flower, long exposed to the ray 
Of the radiaut sun of the summer, 
Will lamguish aod wither away ; 
But when the dim gloom of the evening 
Embraces each tendril and stem, 
There falis on the breast of the blossom 
A cooling and life-giving gem. 


Thus, when we have lived in the brightness 
And sun of prosperity's hour, 

The soul is too weak to inherit 
One bulf of its God-given dower; 

But when the dark shades of misfortune 
Are gathering thick overhead, 

Upon the faint spirit the dewdrops 
Of trust and religion are shed. 


All thanks be to thee, loving Father, 
For darkness as well as for cheer; 
‘Tis only a form of thy mercy, 
The shades that envelop us here; 
No, not from adversity’s darkness, 
From tempest or pall, would we flee ; 
For the pathway encompassed with shadows 
Will lead us the soonest to Thee. 


DELICATE BEAUTY. 
Why art thou doomed, sweet flower? 
Is it because thy beauty is too bright, 
Thou hast but one short hour 
To spread thy fair leaves to the enamored light? 
’Tis thus the loved and loveliest first decay— 
But their rememembrance may not pass oe 
NON. 





EARTHLY TRUST. 
The spirit bath a chord that clings 
To lights that fade and waste; 
And places trust io fragile things, 
That should on God be placed. 
Mas. L. P. Suita. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


COMING DOWN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
BY MRS. 8. C. RUSSELL. 


Mrs. Weston sat in her parlor considering 
what she should do. The last office girl ina 
succession of seven had just gone to the cars 
without washing up the breakfast dishes, and the 
pretty mistress was too much flurried to answer 
her husband’s pleasant good-by, a circumstance 
which did not improve the day’s business, for 
Mr. Weston was deeply in love with his charm- 
ing young wife, and fretted more than he would 
have cared to acknowledge when things didn’t 
go right with her. 

The lady looked discontentedly round her 
pretty parlors. ‘“ Everything wants cleaning, and 
nobody to clean,” she soliloquized. ‘“ There’s 
all the coal that’s been burned for a week un- 
sifted—a great pile. There’s a peck of stale 
bread in the closet, and a lot of heavy cake. 
What shall Ido? If I go into the city and fag 
round all day to the offices, it will be no better. 
I pay the half dollar and their fare, they stay 
about a week, plague Edward and me to death, 
and leave everything as dirty as it can be. O, 
dear! we shall have to board in spite of our- 
selves. 

A rap at the parlor door brought the lady to 
her feet, and smoothed out her face alittle. The 
visitor, a sensible, middle aged woman, saw that 
something was wrong, and soon got the whole 
story. 

“ Now what shall I do, Mrs. Wood? Must I 
give up my pretty house and go to boarding 
again ?” 

“TI don’t think I should,” replied the lady. 
“ Did you really want my opinion ?” 

“ Certainly. Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because many people, dear, don’t want the 
truth when they ask for it. Now if you will ex- 
cuse me, I will tell you what I think.” 

“Tell me the truth. I shall like you all the 
better for it,” the lady said. 

“ Well, then, dear, if I were in your place, I 
would try the work myself a little while. I did 
my work for several years after my marriage, in- 
deed, until my children claimed all my time.” 

“You, Mrs. Wood ?” exclaimed our heroine ; 
“ you, who was brought up so well ?” 

“Tt was because I was well brought up. My 
mother was a wise woman, and knew that her 
daughters could not always have their father’s 
house to depend upon. My husband (excuse 
my telling the whole story) was a clerk with a 
salary of a thousand dollars a year. Perhaps 
we were imprudent to marry without anything 
ahead, but we thought we should be about as 
well off as if we waited. We went into a house 
about as large as this, only not so pretty; and 
my husband thought I must have a servant. 
But I knew something of the cost of keeping 
one, and resolved to do without. It was rather 
hard sometimes, when I would have liked to 
have company or go from home, but I was re- 
warded by the comfort of my house. It has 
never been so orderly since those years.” 

“Weil, of course you had a woman to scrub 
and wash and do all those things.’’ 

“No indeed; I did it all—washing, ironing, 
scru bing, sifting coal, and all. My hands were 
not so white as yours, dear; bat my husband 
said they were never so handsome to him, and 
he said a number of other things, too, which I 
wont repeat. I was never so healthy, never so 
happy as then; and more than all, I found more 
time for intellectual culture than many who kept 
one or two servants. Now, dear, have youa 
mind to try ?” 

“Think I will; bat I don’t know what Ed- 
ward will say to it.” 

“He wont love you any the less for it. 
help you in any way *” 

“Yes, if you will show me a little about mak- 
ing bread, for I don’t know much about that. I 
can make nice cake, and scallop oysters, and all 
those things I wish I could make bread.” 

“You'll soon learn, with a little care,” the 
visitor said, divesting herself of bonnet, shawl 

“Have you a calico dress?” she 
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and gloves. 
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asked Mrs. Weston. 
wont look just right in the kitchen, I’m afraid.” 

The dress was changed, the loaf of bread was 
made, one of cake baked, and various other 
things done before the visitor left. Mrs. Weston 
felt quite proud of the praise she received for her 
readiness in learning, and went back to the 
kitchen with quite a light heart. She was really 
a tolerable cook, and very ready in all ways of 
making the best of things, when she chose to 
exert her talents ; but she had married with the 
false notion that she must not perform any real 
labor, lest she should lose her refinement. It 
had been rather hard work to get all the services 
of the family out of incapable servants, and now 
that she had the experience of a woman of birth 
and position to encourage her, she rather liked 
the change from overseeing to working. 

The first thing that met her eye on going back 
to tha kitchen was the careless looking closet. 
“All my pretty china in such a condition !’’ she 
exclaimed, and began at once to take them from 
the shelves. There were two or three nice pieces 
missing, which didn’t improve her desire for an- 
other girl, and she worked diligently until the 
shelves and drawers were clean, the dishes all 
washed aud replaced, the silver rubbed, and the 
whole closet a model of neatness. 

“ There, that looks as it ough to always,” she 
said to herself, as she closed the door. Then 
came the dining-room. The corners were full of 
dirt, and it must be swept. There were cobwebs 
to be brushed down, door-knobs to be rubbed, 
and spots to be wiped from the paint. Then the 
windows looked badly, and after a moment's 
hesitation at the magnitude of the attempt, she 
commenced upon them. When they were done, 
she was sufficiently repaid by their brilliancy, 
and the improved appearance of the room. “I’m 
getting to be quite a nice scrub,” she exclaimed, 
laughing aloud in the flow of her spirits. “ Now 
for the kitchen.” 

It was no trifling affair there, it had been so 
systematically neglected ; but industrious, tidy 
fingers soon made quite a change in that also. 
Sweeping made room for dusting, that for wash- 
ing the floor and sink and table. Then the 
stove looked badly, and though she had never 
polished one, she had seen it done, and made out 
very well for a first attempt. That great heap 
of coal had been staring her in the face all day. 
She certainly could not think of sifting coal. 
It was quite too dirty work. But then Edward 
had looked rather gloomily at it the night before, 
and after ail, whose business was it if she chose 
to try? Her hair was covered up, a great apron 
put before her, a huge pair of gloves put on, and 
after a deal of puffing, and many stoppages for 
breath, she had the whole heap finished. “ That’s 
bad enough at any rate,” she said. “But one 
hod full wouldn’t kill anybody. I’ll see that it 
doesn’t get ahead of me again.” 

It was almost time for the cars, and she had 
to hurry and dress in time to make tea and set 
the table. How proud she was of the clean 
cloth, the bright silver, the nice bread and cake. 
How she ran backward and forward from the 
stove, where a fire and steaming teakettle gave 
promise of something refreshing for the dining- 
room, all clean and cool and quite ready for the 
master, He came at length, with rather a weary 
look and an anxious expression on his forehead. 
For the first time it struck the wife,—“ Why 
should he work so hard, and I sit idly all day, 
with a servant to wait upon me?” The first 
thing he looked at was the pile of cinders, and 
his face began to clear. ‘She’s got some one, 
certainly,” she heard him say. He came into 
the dining-room, where she was putting some 
forgotten thing on the table. 

“Did you find a girl anywhere, dear?” he 
asked, sinking into a chair with a sigh of weari- 
ness. 

“Yes; I’ve got one that’s willing, at any 
rate,” she said, bringing in the tea and putting 
chairs to the table. 

“You don’t say that you’ve put your own 
hands to the plough, Alice ?” 

“Exactly so, sir. Now come and see how you 
like the new girl’s cookery.” 

Mr. Weston could not sufficiently praise it, 
and that praise alone would have paid his wife 
for a hard day’s work. (I wish more gentlemen 
would praise the bread or the coffee as much as 
their consciences will admit. It’s a wonderful 
lightener of labor) We had never tasted better 
bread ; the tea was just the thing; and he had 
no idea that his wife possessed such an accom- 
plishment as housekeeping. When they were 
seated comfortably in the parlor, he acknow- 
ledged that he had felt unhappy about the state 
of things at home, and began to feel that they 
should have to give up their house, much as he 
loved it. But if his wife was able to get along 
for a day or two when she was left, and could 
order servants, they need not go back to board- 
ing again. He would try to go himself toran 
office the next day, or perhaps she had better 

* close the house and go in. 

Mrs. Weston had some new ideas about that, 
but she kept them all to herself, and merely said 
that she wanted a little resting spell before she 
had another girl in the house. The hint from 
her neighbor about beginning life with nothing 
laid up had been working all day. If they lived 
up to their income now, what would they do with 
a family, or in sickness? She began to feel a 
little uneasy about the matter, and resolved that 
she would ask her husband how much they spent 
whenever she could feel at liberty to put such a 
question. 

She was so ambitious to have his breakfast 
ready in season that she couldn’t sleep afier day- 
light, and crept out while he was still asleep to 
build the tire and put the kitchen in order. One 
thing she gained by the early rising: the vision 
of that great star that watches the nights to 
sleep, and a taste of the peculiar, calm freshness 
that possesses the morning. That alone would 
have repaid for the lost nap, but the tender little 





seok she got for being too industrious, the 
pruise bestowed on the coffee, the steak, and 
brenkfast cakes, were worth the whole day’s 
work. He came back a second time, too, to tell 


her not to work too hard, and called her his pre- 
cious wife, so that she hardly felt the weight 


the dishes she washed. This day the pantries | seuse or wanting sincerity. 


“That pretty wrapper | 





were ransacked and cleaned, the kitchen windows 


; Washed, and the chambers nicely swept and put 


in order. Mrs. Wood came in the course of the 
forenoon, prepared to assist in some cookery, 
and our heroine soon found that she could man- 
age quite a pie with but little assistance. 

When washing day came, her adviser thought 
it best to employ a woman, and for several weeks 


| the same person came regularly to do the wash- 


| ing; but one day Mrs. Weston began to com- 





pute the expense of a washerwoman fur ten 
years, and made up her mind that she would try 
and do it herself tor a while. “ If I should ever 
have children,” said the little woman, blushing 
to herself, “ that money would be nice to put at 
interest for them.”’ It was wonderful how eco- 
nomical she was growing. Her husband made 


some strong objections to this, but withdrew | 


them when she coaxed him to pay her the money 


what she chose with it. From that time she 
used to be up before daylight on Monday morn- 
ing, and nobody’s washing was flying out much 
sooner than hers. She was tired to be sure, and 
her hands had lost their delicacy, but there was 
a sense of being useful, a feeling of independence, 
a pride in her husband’s praises, and a satistac- 
tion in the thoroughly well performed work too, 
that were much sweeter than all the pleasures of 
idleness. 

Thus a whole year passed away, and Mrs. 
Weston sat down with her husband on the anni- 
versary of the day when she commenced doing 
her own work, to take aretrospect. Judging by 
the first three months of their housekeeping, 
they would have lived just fifty dollars beyond 
their income, a contingency which Mr. Weston 
now confessed had given him no little trouble. 
As it was, they had lived three hundred dollars 
within the line, which amount he had an excel- 
lent chance to invest, with his wite’s permission, 
he said, smiling, for he considered that hers. 
The house was uninjured, so that the landlord 
had made some improvements in the garden, be- 
cause they were such good tenants. ‘There were 
no dishes or housekeeping articles to be replaced, 
not so large a bill for clothing, for of course the 
lady mistress could not wear such a variety of 
silks when she stayed at home most of the time. 
Their table had been better served than that of 
the boarding-house where they had spent a year, 
their friends had been quite as well entertained, 
and if Mrs. Weston had read fewer novels, she 
had begun to cultivate a taste for reading of a 
higher order, and found time to read quite as 
much as she could digest. The change, too, had 


CUR 


UNION: » 


PRESCOTT THE HISTORIAN. 


Mr. Prescott had lost one eye by accident in 
his early youth, and had, by study, so strained 
the nerve of the other, that be was all bat com 
pletely blind. He at first despaired, but he ae 
termined to try whether he could make the ears 
do the work of the eyes. He taught his reader, 
unacquainted with any language but his own, to 
pronounce the Spanish, though not exsctty in 
the accent of the court of Madrid. He read at 





| a slow and stumbling pace, while the historian 


| pediments to overcome. 


listened with painful attention. Practice at 
length made the work easier for both, though the 
reader never understood a word of his author 
In this way they ploughed along patiently 
through seven Spanish quartos. He found at 
last that he could go over about two-thirds as 
much in an hour as he could when read to in 
English. The experiment was made, and he be- 
came convinced of the practicability of substitut. 
ing the ear for the eye. He was overjoyed, for 


his library was no longer to consist of sealed vol- | 


umes. He now obtained the services of a secre- 


that went to th hi sand let. ber do | acquainted with the different ancient and 
e oO the washerwoman, e | 


modern languages. Stull there were many im- 
His eye, however, 
gradually improved, and he could use it by day 

light (never again in the evening) a few hours ; 
though it was not till after some years, and then 
with repeated intervals of weeks and sometimes 
months of debility. Many achapter, and some 
of the severest in Ferdinand and Isabella. were 
written almost wholly with the aid of the eyes of 
his secretary. His modus orerandi was necessa- 
rily peculiar. He selected first, all the authori- 
ties in the different languages that could bear on 
the topic to be discussed. He then listened to 
the reading of these one after the other, dictating 
very copious notes on each. When the survey 
was completed, a large pile of notes was amassed, 
which was read to him over and over again, un- 
til the whole was embraced by his mind, when 
they were fused down into the consecutive con- 
tents of achapter. When the subject was com- 
plex, and not pure narrative, requiring a great 
variety of reference, and sifting of contradictory 
authorities, the work must have been very ditl- 
cult; but it strengthened memory, kept his facui 

ties wide awake, and taught him to generalize 
for the little details slipped through the wholes 
in the memory. His labor did not end with this 
process ; he found it was as difficult to write as 
to read, and procured in London a large writing- 
case for the blind. This he could use in the 
dark as well as in the light. The charactors, in- 
deed, might pass for hieroglyphics; but they 
were deciphered by his secretary, and transferred 
by him to a legible form in a fair copy. Yet I 
have heard him say his hair sometimes stood on 
end at the woful blunders and misconceptions of 
the original, which, every now and then escaping 
detection, foand their way into the first proof of 
the printer. Amid such difficulties was the com- 
“position of the history of Ferdinand and Isabelia 
aveteatiy completed at the end of somethin, less 
than ten years from its commencement. Le re- 
membered that Johnson says that Milton gave 
up his history of England because it was scarce- 
ly possible to write history with the eyes of oth- 
ers; and was stimulated in the midst of his 





had a very beneficial effect upon her husband 
He had thought that he could not wear clothing 
in the least defaced. Now that his wife, with 
Mrs. Wood’s assistance, had learned to sponge 
pantaloons and coats until they were almost new 
again, he got double wear from them. The 
cigars and occasional ice cream were entirely 
given up to bring home a bouquet or a book to 
his wife, or to take her out to ride sometimes. 

“And in short, my dear,” Mr. Weston said, 
stooping his face down very close to his wife's, 
“I thought I was getting a woman, and I find 
I’ve married an angel.” 

Ladies whose husbands live upon a salary that 
may fail at any time, the moral of this belongs 
to you. 





HERRING FISHING. 


Five minutes after midnight of St. John’s 
—tweaty-fourth to twenty-nf.n of June—com- 
mences the great herring tishery in the North 
Seas. Phosphoric lights gleam and flash upon the 
waters, and from deck to deck is heard the hear- 
ty hail, “ Look out there! The herring light- 
ning!” And a real and a vast lightning that is, 
as trom the depth tnat vast mass of lite springs 
upward in eager quest of heat, light and dalhance. 
‘The soft, pale, sitvery light of the mvon is well 
pleasing to that timorous host; a beacon to guide 
them to their great banquet of love. Upward 
they spring, one and all; uot one idler or stray- 
gler remains behind. Gregariousness is the fixed 
rule, the indefeasible law of that race ; you never 
see them but in shoals. In shoals they lie buried 
in the vast, dark depths, and in shoals they come 
to the surface to take their summer part in the 
universal joy, to see the light, to revel—and to 
die. Packed, squeezed, crushed, layer on layer, 
it seems that they can never be close enough, 
they can swim in such compact masses that the 
Dutch fishermen compare them to their own 
dikes—atioat! Between Scotland, Holland and 
Norway one might fancy that an immense island 
had suddenly risen, and that a whole continent 
was about to rise. One division detaches itself 
eastward, and chokes up the Bultic Sound. In 
some of the narrower straits you actually cannot 
row, so dense and solid is the mass of fish. 
Millions, tens of millions, tens of thousands of 
millions—who can even guess at the number of 
those hosts upon hosts! = It is on record that on 
one occasion, near Havre, one tisherman, on one 
morning, found in his nets no fewer than eight 
hundred thousand ; and in Scotland, the mignty 
mass of eleven thousand barrels was taken ina 
single night !—Liverpool Mercury. 





TOMATOES. 


This is one of the most healthful as well as 
universally liked of all vegetables ; its healthful 
qualities do not depend on the mode of preparation 
for the table ; it may be eaten twice a day, cold 
or hot, cooked or raw, alone or with salt or pep- 
per or vinegar, or ail together, to a like advan- 
tage, and to the utmost that can be taken with 
an appetite. Its healthful quality arises from its 
slight acidity, in this, making it as valuable, per- 
haps, as berries, cherries, currants, and similar 
articles. It is also highly nutritious; but its 
chief virtue consists in its tendency to keep the 
bowels free, owing to the seed which it contains, 
they acting as mechanical irritants to the inner 
coating of the bowels, causing them to throw out 
a larger amount of fluid matter than they would 
otherwise have dune, two the effect of keeping the 
mucous surfaces all lubricated, and securing @ 
greater solubility of the intestinal contents, pre- 
cisely on the principle that figs and white mus- 
tard seeds are so frequently efficient in removing 
constipation in certain forms of disease. The 
tomato season ends with the frost. It the vines 
are pulled up before the frost comes, and hung 
up in a well ventilated cellar, with the tomatoes 
hanging to them, the “ love apple” will con- 
tinue ripening antl Christmas. The cellar must 
not be too dry or too warm. The knowledge of 
this may be improved to great practical advan- 
tage for the benetit of many who are invalids, 
and who are fond of tomatoes.—//ali’s Juurnal 
of Health. 
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embarr to overcome them. Well might 
he feel a proud satisfaction in conquering the 
obstacles of nature. Mr. Prescott had four 
copies of the history first printed for himself, 
and had so little contidence in its i iate suc- 
cess, that he had thought of postponing the 
publication till after his death; but his father 
told him, ‘the man who writes a book he is 
afraid to publish, is a coward.” This decided 
him he work was published in the beginning 
of 1838. Its reception in his own country, and 
in all parts of Europe, was such as to repay him, 
if anything could, for the long nights of toil by 
which it had been produced.—North American 
Review. 











Floral Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.]} 
The Climbing Plants. 

No class of plants are more useful in the hands of 
the skilful gardener than the climbers. They pos- 
sess almost miraculous powers, transforming any 
unsightly outbuilding into an object of real beauty. 
No good gardener will have any bare board fences 
about his premises; all are wreathed and festooned, 
and made gay and graceful. Then for covering 
verandahs, what can equal this class of plants? 
They put to the blush all the expensive work of 
the architect and the builder, and make the poor 
man's cottage appear more elegant— possessing 
more of nature, more of quict grace, than the palace 
of a prince. For this purpose the hardy varieties of 
grape are very useful. 





Herbaceous Perennials. 

Herbaceous perennials, or plants that send up 
new stems and blossoms every year from perma- 
nently remaining roots, furnish the easiest means 
of beautifying a flower garden, as very little atten- 
tion is needed tor most of them, if hardy, except in 
keeping the ground clean and culiivaied, and some 
are so vigorous as to flourish even in a neglected 
grass sod. In season, they begin to tlower early, 
or immediately atter such bulbous plants as the 
snowdrop, crocus, squill, etc., and by a good selec- 
tion will give a profuse and brillant supply of 
flowers till midsummer, and a few on till autumn. 





Roses. 

The rose, to continue in successful bloom year 
after year, must be kept pruned, and be manured 
and cultivated. Without this care the bushes will 
become feeble, stunted, and enveloped in thick and 
hali-dead brush, and the flowers will be few and 
imperiect. With proper management, on the con- 
trary, the plants may be kept healthy, vigorous, 
and atford yearly a profusion of fully developed and 
beautiful flowers. 





Growing Taste for Flowers. 

One has only to visit the vicinity of Boston, and 
compare the cottage grounds and surroundings 
with the appearance they presented but a very few 
years since, to realize the growing taste in floric ul- 
ture. A few hours during the season, and an out- 
lay of a mere trifle in money, will vastly beautify 
the humblest or most elegant homestead. 





Canary Bird Flower. 
This pretty climber belongs to the sams genus of 





Mester's Picnic. 























A dentist whose shill at tooth: : ! 

known wae recently pit Rpg ted pci aol 
Med wa * was 

carrying an old garden rake in one ha 
bela the ott bis a * h wore t 
Ous EXpression Which the UM Ping toothac . 
so Well calculate i to preatuc the sufferer 

helor, saves he, wo tor 
of teeth for me." rls rat 

“Very wel the doctor st st 
my oftice, and | ‘ here 
he, as they entered, “take a ton that cha 
show the teeth vou wish extracted ’ 

“ Well, doctor, says the way, holdir \ the 
rake, “IT want you to pull these two "tect 
out of this rake 

For a moment the doctor was throw: t his 
guard by the joke that hac played 
but soon recovering himself, replied 

“ Well, let me tave t—I htas well take the 
teeth out of one rake as another 7 

Alexandria in Egypt is a curious town. a: id 
mixture of all peoples, after the prevailing tastiou 
ot Mediterranean seaports, Those who bave any 
cunosity in observing bow their native t nue May 
be spoken and spelt may find abundant aniusens ut 
in the attempts of the resident she pheepers to make 
their stores known. One has boldly announced 


Jngliss Spockin at bis establishment; 
list of condiments, has “S 
verted into Sancis and Pinklis; y 
sailors on the quay is designated 
of Cree; 











Over its door NA 
so that dack might be debarred 
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drink by imagining it was a crockery warelio 


FPIGRAM 
Alas! our dames are boisterous 
As urchins on play-ground ; 
And have becout as roisterous 
Their reason can't be sound 
The case is plain and true, ‘tes said, 
Phat every belle vou meet 
Goes hollow-in like a man that's mad, 
And hoop-in-down the street 


A case of wonderful sagac ity ina dog came to 
our knowledge last week. The family in which he 
belonged had ball of a delicious salmon on a table 
in the kitchen ready for cooking, and by its side 


a 
fruit-pie. 


The dog came in during the absence of 


the cook, and with nice discrimination devoured 

the salmon, leaving the fruit-pie untouched ! 
There are three sorts of folks in the world —vea, 

four. Those that know one thing, those that know 


everything, those that know nothing, an 
that glory in it. The first are the hotly + 
the one idea men; the second are the qaack-« ‘ 
third are the believers in the second; and the touruh 
are unalloyed fools, twenty-two carats tine 





“low do you feel with such a shocking ex 
on?” said a voung dandy to old Roger 

“T feel,” said old Koger, looking at him steadily 
with one eye half closed, as if taking: ain at bis 
victim—"* T feel, voung man, as if Thad a coat on 
which Thad paid tor—a luxury of feeling which | 
think you never experienced.” 


at 


We once heard a friar say, that aman should 
have more credit from one ducat ke pt in his purse 
than from ten that he should spend. ‘This saving 
is to be noted, not to be growing sordid, either to 
the failing in honorable and reasonable expenses, 
but as a bridle upon them from supertiueus dis- 
bursings. 

A tombstone in New Jersey bears the following 
inspiration: 

“ Reader, pass on!—ne'er waste your time 
On bad biography or bitter rhyme ; 
For what I am this cumbrous clay insures, 
And what | was 1s no affairs of yours.” 


“Sam, do vou know why this stick of wood 
you're sawing is like the elephant that was here 
ast week ?" 

“Tt be hanged, if I can see any resemblance. 
Why is it, Bill?” 

“ Because you saw it, to be sure?" 


“Tlere, you little rascal, walk up and gi 
count of yourselt—where have you been ?° 

* After the gals, father!" 

“Did you ever know me to do so when I was a 

ot 


ve an ac 


y 
“No, sir—but mother did!" 


An auctioneer, while engaged in his vocation the 
other day, thus exalted the merits of a carpet 
“Gentlemen ard ladies, som Iks sell carpets for 
Brussels which are not Brussels; but Lean mest 
positively assure you that this elegant arucle was 
made by Mr. Brussels himselt.”’ 





LANDLADIES. 
Dick's landladies all crying are, 
When Dick from lodging goes away ; 
Is he, then, by them held so dear! 
hy, yes—for he forgets to pay. 


Aman with a large family was complaining of 
the difficulty of supporting all of them 

“ But,” said a friend, “ you have sons big enough 
to earn something for you now.” 

“ The difficulty is, they are too big to work.” 


When Alderman Gill died, his wife ordered the 
undertaker to inform the court of aldermen of the 
event; when he wrote to this effect :—*" [ am desired 
to inform the court of aldermen, Mr. Alderman Gill 
died last night, by order of Mrs. Gill." 


On a very wet day in the west of Scotland, an 
English traveller inquired peevishly of a native 
whether it always rained in that country. “No, it 
sometimes snows,” replied the Highlander, drily. 


The Countess of Blessington in her last novel 
compares a man with deeply-colored red = ka 
protruding through a snowy cravat to a lobeler in 
bis shel served on a damask napkin. 


In Arkansas, when a man desires to say that he 
would like to take a drink, he declares that, i he 
had a glass of whiskey, he would throw himself 
outside of it mighty quick. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and well known weekly paper 
after fificen years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘household word from Maine to ( alifer 
nia, giaddening the fireside of the rich and poor in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United Mtater 
It should bee weekly visitor to every American bome, 





use 

Ca It be just such @ peper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce int) the family circie 

CW It i printed on the finest satincurfared paper, 
with new type. and in e neat and beautiful st) ie 

CH It be of the mammoth rise, yet contains no adver 

thements in ite eight euper-royal pages 





plants as the common nastartium, and receives its 
English name from the resemblance of its partly 
expanded blossoms to canary birds. If the seeds 
are planted early in spring, in alight mech soil, it 
will grow rapidly and bloom from midsummer till 
frosts. ” 


} 
| 
| 
| 

— | 

Translucent Paint for Giass. | 

To give the glass of greenhouses, windows, etc., | 
the same character as is possessed by ground glass, | 
grind sugar of lead in oil. Dilute it greatiy with 
spirits of turpentine, and put on with # brush very 


thinly, keeping the brush dry, or with but little on 


<a tinh at a time 
Affectation in any part of onr carriage is light- —_— | 
| ing up a candle to our defect, and never fuils to China Aster. | 
of | make us be taken notice of, either as wanting | A correspondent asks what is the flora! language 
of the China aster? It is afterthowght. 


| topes. ite ober t being to mate home happy 


1* 
| Published every Returday by 


GW It is devoted \ news, tales, poems, stories of the 


| eam, discoveries, miscellany. wit and homor 


It is carefully edited by M M Ballou, who hae 
twenty yrare of editorial experience in Reorton 
TH It contains tm ite larwe well Billed and deeply- 


| interesting pages not one vulgar word or line 


t It numbers among ite recuiar contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

TH™ Ite tales. while they ateorh the reader, cultivate « 
taste for al! that ls good and beautiful! in humanity 

O™ It be acknowledge | that the goed influence of sock 
& paper in the home cirrie & almort inreicuiahic 

C7” lee suggretive pages proweke tm the young an te 
quiring #pirit. and add \ their stores of Loowlrnige 

LW lte columns are free from politics end « erring 

CW It we for these reasons that it has for years been oo 
popular eo favorite throughout the rountry 


TERMS —INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subscriber, one year nm 
4 eubecrilers * 


and one ty getter-ap of ria | 
’ MM BALI“ 
Bo Ziy Winter Street, Boswn, Mass 

















